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Fiji—Where Three Continents Meet 
By A. W. McMillan 


Fiji the Beautiful, where the world’s day begins, is likely to become 
the winter-garden of the South Pacific. The climate is healthy and the 
scenery alluring and picturesque. Its beauties of mountain or river, 
coral shores or palm groves, its wonderful colouring and its bright sun- 
shine make it a charming mid-winter resort. 

A mere fortnight after leaving the North American coast, and less 
than 70 hours’ voyage from New Zealand, the trans-Pacific mail-boat 
noses her way through a narrow opening in the coral reef and, entering 
Suva harbour, is berthed in deep water alongside roomy wharves and 
customs sheds. It may surprise the visitor to find many modern con- 
veniences in Suva—from 200 to 300 taxis plying for hire (mostly 
Indian-owned), well-stocked shops, electrical supply and appliances, 
grammar-schools, churches, Carnegie library, hotels, banks, botanical 
gardens, facilities for cricket, tennis and bowling, and the inevitable 
cinemas. Should time permit, travel in the group can be accomplished 


in comfort. 

Fiji is strategically situated. For trans-Pacific passenger traffic 
and for commerce, Suva is on the main highway and is a regular port 
of call. Up-to-date cargo ships direct from London ply regularly. The 
inward shipping for 1927 totalled 641,491 tons, an increase of 60% on 
1924. This Crown Colony is the nearest land to New Zealand, being 
but 1,180 miles from Auckland. Sydney is reached in less than five 
days. The Fiji Islands are centrally situated between various other 
groups such as the Cook, Ellice, Gilbert, and Samoan Islands, or the 
Solomons and the New Hebrides. In the Fiji Islands the Melanesian 
and Polynesian races meet at their border line, the former predomi- 
nating, and the latter having invaded the group from the east in quite 
recent generations. Imperially these islands are bound to play an impor- 
tant part in the development of the South Pacific. Quite recently, Suva 
received a world-wide advertisement when the “Southern Cross” alighted 
on Albert Park amid cheering crowds on that epoch-making flight from 
America to Australia. This centrality is bound to bring the Fiji group 
into increasing prominence in the coming years. Australia and New 
Zealand are not likely to disregard the importance of so important an 
island junction. 

In matters pertaining to tropical agriculture, the type of education 
most suited to island conditions, and other kindred problems, the peoples 
of the South Pacific groups are likely to find it advantageous to study 


: The Rev. A. W. McMillan has had a long and varied career among Indians as a mis- 
sionary, first among the aborigines in the Central Provinces and later in the Benares State. 
From 1924-1927, at the special request of Dr. S. K. Datta, he worked among the Indians in 
Fiji as the representative of the New Zealand Y. M. C. A. He has recently returned to the 
Colony to serve as Inspector of Schools under the Department of Education. 
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their mutual interest collectively. At present Fiji leads the way. 
Already, partly owing to accessibility, the lepers from distant groups, 
and from New Zealand, are collected together on the Makogai Island, 
where hundreds of these patients are cared for by the Medical Depart. 
ment under ideal conditions and with very encouraging results. Re- 
cently, too, aided by the Rockefeller Foundation, a Central Medical 
School has been established in Suva where students from the different 
races of the South Pacific may receive suitable training for service in 
the — with special reference to tropical diseases that are common 
to all. 


EcoNOMIC PROSPERITY AND POLITICS 


Fiji is producing sugar-cane, copra, bananas, cotton, rice, and pine- 
apples of extraordinary quality. In 1928, for the third time in the 
Colony’s history, the total trade exceeded £4,000,000. The exports for 
1928 totalled £2,701,251. In 1926 the value of the exports exceeded 
imports by £259,000; in 1927 the excess was £774,000, and in 1928, 
£1,218,000. Of this, 120,683 tons of sugar accounted for £1,827,095, 
and copra £567,245. As compared with 1920 these figures indicate an 
increase of 66% in the production of sugar, and a doubling of the ton- 
nage of copra. The past four or five years have seen new commercial 
development in the production of cotton, in dairying, meat-canning, and 
pineapple-canning. At the recent annual meeting of the Suva Chamber 
of Commerce the president stated that “during the year (1928) it was 
decided to raise a considerable loan, and the first issue of £765,000 was 
offered to the public in London on March 27, the stock bearing interest 
at 5 per cent, and being issued at 101 per cent. Within five minutes of 
the opening of this list no less than £7,027,100 was tendered.” 

All points to stability and steady prosperity, There is no unem- 
ployment problem in the Colony, no abject poverty, no hunger-urge. 
An insufficiency of labour militates against any spectacular growth. The 
pay of unskilled labour varies from 2s. per day upwards, and skilled 
labour can earn from 4s. to £1 per day, e.g., an Indian carpenter receives 
8s. or more, and a European carpenter about £1. Domestic servants 
(usually Indian) get from £3 to £6 per month and their food. The sys- 
tem of indentured labour was ended in 1920 after operating for forty 
years, during which time many thousands of East Indians of the agricul- 
tural classes were introduced to the Islands. Large numbers elected to 
remain in the Colony, Today, more than 15,000 male Indians are inde- 
pendent cultivators and planters, and only 4,000 are agricultural labour- 
ers, an additional thousand men being engaged in other work as 
labourers. ; 

The native Fijian supplies casual labour, and produces copra in 
large quantities, but in spite of the example of the industrious Indian 
farmer during fifty years, he has not yet roused himself to engage in 
such regular toil as is involved in dairying, or the cultivation of sugar- 
cane, rice or cotton. Even in the supplying of the fish-market it is the 
keen Chinaman rather than the laughing Fijian who provides for public 
consumption. There are a thousand Chinamen in the group whose quiet, 
steady enterprise is being felt in various ways. These store-keepers 
have not only established large and attractive shops at the main ports, 
but they have penetrated into the remotest parts of the islands. Their 
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well-stocked retail stores are ofttimes centers for the collection and 
export of copra, and their competition is being felt by Europeans and 
by Indians. Not long ago, the writer sat in an Indian store in a smail, 
remote island whilst the Hindu occupant complained bitterly of the keen 
competition of a newly-established Chinese store. He himself had been 
securely established for a number of years and he was supporting a 
large family. His shop was dingy, untidy, and unattractive. An hour 
later a visit paid to the competitors revealed cleanliness, glass-covered 
show-cases, two smart young Chinese making shirts at treadle sewing- 
machines, and adjoining was a bakery. John Chinaman in Fiji has 
made good advance along the road to prosperity—and he makes no noise 
about it! At the last census there were but 86 Japanese recorded in the 
group. 

Fiji is a Crown Colony administered by the Colonial Office, London. 
The sovereignty of the group was formally ceded to Queen Victoria by 
King Cakobau in October, 1874. The Colony is administered by a Gov- 
ernor, who is advised by an Executive Council, which at present consists 
of the Colonial Secretary and the Attorney General as ex-officio mem- 
bers, three other official members and two nominated unofficial members. 
Letters Patent passed under the Great Seal of the United Kingdom and 
dated February 9, 1929, have recently altered the constitution of the 
Legislative Council. That Council now consists of the Governor as 
President, not more than 13 nominated members, six European elected 
members, three Fijian members appointed by the Governor from 
a number selected by the Council of Chiefs, and three Indian elected 
members. The franchise has been granted to the Indians on a 
communal basis in May, 1929. Hitherto one Indian, nominated by the 
Governor, has represented that community on the Council. Being a 
Crown Colony, no civil servant has a vote, and no man who is in receipt 
ofa salary from the Government is allowed to be a candidate for any 
of the unofficial seats. An Indian elector, among other qualifications, 
must be able to read and write one of the following languages: English, 
Hindi, Urdu, Tamil, Telugu, or Gurmukhi. No linotype in the Colony 
handles the characters of the last four languages and hand type has not 
yet been introduced. Consequently 1929 voting papers have had to be 
run through a power-driven cyclo-style. The attitude of the first 
elected Indian members of the newly-constituted Legislative Council is 
looked forward to with great interest by all classes. 


THE Native FIJIAN 


Tradition indicates that natives of the Melanesian type arrived in 
canoes from somewhere in the west and made their home first in the 
island of Viti Levu. Centuries later, Europeans from the far west 
found their way to these islands and placed Fiji on the map of the 
world, and fifty years ago, on May 15, 1879, the first ship load of In- 
dians appeared on the western horizon and anchored off Levuka. 

Among the 171,000 people comprising the population of the group 
today, nearly 90,000 are of the native race. That these people are not 
dying out is seen in the fact that their number has increased by over 
5,000 since the 1921 census. The most serious losses are among in- 
fants under 12 months old, the rate of mortality being three times 
greater than among Indian infants of similar age. This matter is re- 
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ceiving official attention and the Government has commenced work that 
will promote mother and infant welfare. 

For census purposes the Fijians are all Christian, seven-eighths 
being declared Methodists. They are the first Melanesian race to be 
Christianised. Owing to the intensive work of Christian Missions dur- 
ing many years, and the increasing attention paid by Government to 
education in later times, most of the Fijians are literate. Owing to the 
agricultural bias in the education being provided, instances are appear- 
ing of isolated Fijians growing sugar-cane and engaging in dairying. The 
native is allowed to lease but not to sell his land. A further protection 
is extended to him by a policy of partial prohibition which makes it 
illegal to supply a Fijiian or an Indian with alcoholic liquor, except in 
the case of several hundred privileged holders of official liquor-permits. 
Sport is increasingly attracting Fijian boys and young men, and they 
are producing some very skilful players on the football and cricket fields. 
They are a happy, music-loving people. Few who heard it will easily 
forget the singing of the “Hallelujah Chorus” at the official Jubilee ele- 
bration Service in October, 1924, when g Fijian choir rendered that 
inspiring chorus with neither conductor, instrumental accompaniment, 
nor music books, and, of course, in English, a foreign language. The 
Australian Methodist Missionary Society will celebrate its centenary in 
1935. A remarkable transformation has come over these natives, whose 
forefathers were cannibals as recently as the middle of the 19th century. 

In Fiji, Europe, Asia, and Oceania meet. The Europeans (number- 
ing about 4,300), include men and women who were born in some forty 
different countries, mostly within the British Empire. The total num- 
ber of half-castes is a little over 3,000, and the noticeable fact about this 
community is that the admixture has been between Europeans and island 
peoples, and that Anglo-Indians are very few, although Indians have 
resided in Fiji for half a century. 


GROWTH OF THE INDIAN COMMUNITY 


For the agricultural development of certain territories in the Brit- 
ish Empire, such as Mauritius, Natal, and the West Indies, labour was 
imported from India under a system of indenture for a period of years. 
Fiji followed suit, and thus was introduced into Pacific affairs a new 
problem of racial contact which today focusses the attention of India’s 
political leaders upon a part of the globe in which otherwise they would 
have no interest. 

This important community now totals 69,463, an increase of 8,844 
since the 1921 census. That report states: “Indians born in Fiji have 
more than doubled their numbers, during the last ten years, and are now 
within measurable distance of being half of the total Indian population 
of the Colony.” The previous ten years (1911-1921) showed an in- 
crease of 50.51 per cent in the Indian population, whilst the average 
decrease of the native community per decade during the 30 years prior 
to 1921 had been 8 per cent. That the climatic conditions are healthy is 
seen in the fact that the death rate is only 8.26 per mille as against 
30.84 per mille in India. (The death-rate for Europeans in the Colony 
is 9.32 and for Fijians 23.09.) Between 70 and 80 per cent of the 
Indians in these islands are under 40 years of age. This large propor- 
tion of enthusiastic young life makes the problem of their future the 
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more important. The most serious factor is the disproportion of the 
sexes; even when allowance is made for equality of proportion in the 
Colonial-born new generation, there are still eight to ten thousand fewer 
women than men between the ages o: 15 and 45 years. Consequently, 
of the total female population among Fiji-Indians only 0.82 per cent are 
widows, whereas in India, custom being against the re-marriage of 
women, even though quite young, widows number 26,000,000. It is 
interesting to note that whilst in the last census year only 2.50 
per cent of the Indian women over 15 years of age were able to 
read and write, 73 per cent of the native Fijian women are literate, a 
direct result of the laudable efforts of Christian Missions. ‘The same 
report indicated approximately 53,000 Hindus (showing an increase of 
34% in ten years) ; nearly 7,000 Mohammedans (17% increase) ; and 
under 1,000 Christians (60% increase). Of the immigrants, 28% came 
from the Madras Presidency and nearly 60% from the northern Prov- 
inces, where Hindi and Urdu are the languages in use. Intercourse in 
the Colony has made Hindi the lingua franca that is understood by all, 
although the South Indians are not only retaining the use of their 
Tamil, Telugu, or Malayalam, but, in their desire to preserve contact 
with South Indian culture, have established schools in which these lan- 
guages are being taught. 

Coming to the Colony with over twenty years of experience of 
Indian village-life, the writer has been struck by the many changes that 
may be seen in this community. Caste-observance, as seen in India, 
has disappeared in Fiji. It is erroneous to state in general terms that 
the Hindu “coolies” who migrated to Fiji are of low caste. Quite a 
good proportion are of high caste and of the artisan classes. They rep- 
resent most of the castes to be found in a typical Indian village; but 
under the changed and foreign conditions they have departed from the 
rigid observance of caste-rules. They eat, drink and smoke together 
and even intermarry. In some ways this emancipation from an age- 
long thraldom has been beneficial. Caste, however, representing social 
law and order, is not necessarily an unmitigated evil, and the disappear- 
ance of its organised and authoritative social discipline has resulted in 
a lack of cohesion and a measure of chaos. 

Much has been written concerning the unhappy conditions of the 
indenture period covering 40 years, and it will serve no useful purpose 
to make reference to them here. Let it be frankly recognised in pass- 
ing, that the morals of the community have suffered by removal to Fiji, 
and that it is taking long years to remove the unfortunate consequences. 
The small proportion of women who were brought to the Colony has 
led to moral confusion and increased crime. Yet, in her normal environ- 
ment, for modesty, domestic attachment and devotion to husband and 
children, the Indian woman is second to none in the world. The com- 
munity is making commendable efforts toward improvement. 

The experience under indenture has, withal, been a practical educa- 
tion. Apart from elementary sanitation and common tidiness around 
the “lines,” these men have learned something of modern agricultural 
methods. Under European management they have had to handle im- 
proved ploughs and other implements, and adapt themselves to new 
conditions. Today, in this respect, they are perhaps half a century 
ahead of their cousins in ordinary Indian villages. 
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The disappearance of many superstitious practices and sorcery is 
due to the excellent climate and to medical provision. It is found to be 
unnecessary to propitiate malevolent goddesses and evil spirits to ensure 
protection from ague, smallpox, etc. Malaria, cholera, and plague are 
non-existent. The people have discovered that cleanliness is better 
than that kind of “god”-liness. 

The disappearance of the “mazdurin” or woman labourer, number- 
ing many millions in India, is also noticeable. Only 408 women were 
returned at the last census as “labourers.” It is no longer necessary to 
toil from sunrise to sundown to add a paltry three annas to the 
family income as in India. It is considered “infra dig” in Fiji for a 
woman to have to go out to earn money. Purdah seclusion, too, has 
ceased to exist. Life is freer and easier—and this is not altogether an 
unmixed blessing. 


A Proup AND PROGRESSIVE PEOPLE 


Thus, in habits, customs, beliefs, and methods of work, great 
changes have come over the Indian populace in this Colony. They have 
been freed from much of the conservatism that characterises the mother- 
land and have grown more progressive in thought and outlook. They 
are proud to belong to that great country which has produced the 
ancient Sanskrit Vedas, the land of the dream-like Taj Mahal and 
luxurious marble palaces, the motherland of such outstanding men of 
today as Tagore, the poet, Bose, the scientist, and Gandhi, the champion 
of the “untouchables.” 

The “Indian Problem” in Fiji is to some extent a problem of youth. 
In common with the world’s long coastlines this little Colony, too, is being 
washed by the same disturbing waves that are influencing Youth in 
greater and older lands. The thrill of joy-rides and the cinema have 
become a common experience. The restraints of hoary-headed religions 
show signs of weakening, and an interrogation mark is placed by 
Youth against old traditions and customs that previously were not ques- 
tioned. Youth is on trek. 

It is encouraging to note that Government is adjusting itself to 
the changed conditions of this post-indenture era. In 1927 an Indian 
Department was brought into existence, and a Secretary for Indian 
Affairs appointed who had served for 35 years in the Indian Civil 
Service, one who is more than competent both to tender expert advice 
on Indian matters to the Governor, and also to establish understanding 
contact with the people themselves, being conversant with Hindustani 
and their customs. Furthermore, a Royal Commission examined the 
educational needs of the Colony in 1926 and reported thereon. The 
first result was the appointment of a Director of Education. The 
Legislative Council is making provision for increased educational facili- 
ties. In these the Indian community is being granted a place. Hitherto, 
during more than twenty years the Christian Missions have blazed a 
trail and have done good pioneer work in providing schools. Impatient 
to secure at least the advantages of literacy for their children, the 
Indians themselves have shown great activity in recent years by spending 
large sums of money on the establishment of schools which are man- 
aged by local committees. It has been the policy of Government to 
make grants-in-aid to approved schools. Increased recognition of the 
needs of the 20,000 Indian boys and girls is to be seen in the opening 
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of a Government teacher-training centre for Indians early in the present 
ear. ‘The determined and widespread activity among Indians makes it 
desirable that Government should be in close touch with this movement, 
and particularly to see that the education be closely related to the daily 
life and needs of a distinctly rural community. In some instances 
these schools are used as a channel for the expression of the faith of 
the Sanatan Dharm (Fundamentalist) and Arya Samaj (Modernist) 
Hindus, or the ever-zealous Mohammedans, and there is need for the 
cultivation of a broad, tolerant spirit of comradeship that will overcome 
sectarian jealousies if Fiji is to be preserved from the Hindu-Muslim 
bitterness that is such a hindrance to progress in India. In general, 
there is a commendable spirit of tolerance and unity between Hindus, 
Moslems, Christians and Sikhs in Fiji, but constant watchfulness will 
be necessary if this is to be preserved. 


INDIAN AND FIJIAN 


Similarly, there is a friendly spirit between the two main races. 
Intermarriage is almost unknown, but a neighbourly feeling is present, 
without which the outlook for the Colony would be menaced. The two 
races differ in many ways. Fijians, both men and women, are tall, 
broad-shouldered, and possess splendid physique. The type of Indian 
introduced into the Colony is thin and slightly-built. The former has 
for centuries enjoyed an abundance of food, wholesome, clean surround- 
ings, and the benefits of delayed marriage. The latter hails from condi- 
tions less favourable and where child-marriage harms the race. 


The native has experienced the thrilling excitements of inter- 
tribal warfare with all its sense of adventure. The Indian has come 
from the tranquility of agricultural life; his foes were not cannibals, 
but occasional deficiencies of rainfall and recurring pestilences, or 
oppressive landlords and moneylenders. The Fijian women delight in 
loud, hearty laughter, literally abandoning themselves to the unrestrained 
enjoyment of a joke. The quiet Hindustani woman considers this 
rather immodest and, drawing her cloth across her face, seeks to sup- 
press or hide such demonstrations, for she comes from the land of the 
purdah where women are hedged in by old-time conventions and restric- 
tions. The Fijian is the product of centuries spent in a luxuriant, 
fertile garden, wherein he has been able to provide himself with a 
sufficiency of food in return for the minimum amount of work. His 
agricultural instincts lie dormant. The Indian, a born lover of agricul- 
ture, has known hard toil of the land, tedious hand-irrigation, and the 
vagaries of an uncertain monsoon. Such hard training has made him 
industrious. The writer recollects seeing two Indian labourers make a 
complaint against a couple of Fijian labourers. A joint task had been 
given to the four. The Indians were aggrieved when in the middle of 
the morning, the laughing, care-free natives sought relaxation by turning 
from the work in hand to catch fish in the river near by; whereas the 
Hindus were anxious to finish the day’s appointed piece-work by the 
early afternoon in order to plough their own fields before sunset. The 
good-natured, generous-hearted Fijian often fails to understand much 
of the mysterious talk of these brown-skinned toilers about sacred 
rivers, numerous deities, wonderful cities and ancient history. He 
cannot visualise the dazzling splendour and the gorgeous pomp of an 
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Indian Maharaja’s beautiful Palace, and turns meditatively to his local 
Chief’s grass house. 

And what is the attitude of the Indian toward the native? He calls 
him “jungly”’—a wild sort of fellow. Conscious of his own ancient 
heritage, that his civilization and religion are among the oldest in the 
world, he inclines to look down upon these people—eaters of pork and 
beef—who, but 70 years ago were cannibals; but there is nothing 
provocative in his attitude. The Indian’s inborn sense of courtesy is 
balanced by the Fijian’s corresponding sense of good humour, and thus 
they maintain friendly and cordial relationships. He may consider the 
Fijian girls somewhat bold and forward according to Eastern standards, 
but at least in the secrecy of his heart he has to admit that they do well 
in postponing marriage until a later age than is customary among his 
own people. For this reason his community has not yet produced its 
own nurses and female teachers as the Fijians are doing. Withal, he 
feels assured that his intellect is his great asset, that so far, he has 
proved himself a more apt mechanic, that he owns and drives motor 
cars wherever roads exist, that he possesses business ability, and for the 
present the Fijian is no serious competitor in either agriculture or trade. 
There are hundreds of shrewd Indian store-keepers all over the Islands, 
but it is rare indeed to find a Fijian shopkeeper. 

The Boy Scout Movement and organised sport are both doing much 
to promote good feeling. A recent public holiday saw a typical instance 
of this. A large party of Indians left Suva in motor cars and visited 
the historic Island of Bau. A cricket match had been arranged against 
the Bauan Fijians who, a fortnight previously, had defeated the Euro- 
pean Cricket Club in Suva. The match was played, and the Indians 
were thoroughly beaten. The visiting team was most hospitably enter- 
tained by Fiji’s paramount Chief, Ratu Pope Seneloli, who is the grand- 
son of King Cakobau. Complimentary speeches were made by both 
visitors and by Fijians. It was found in the afternoon that the native 
minister was solemnising a marriage in the Methodist Church near by. 
So, with characteristic thoughtfulness and kindliness, the Indian visitors 
promptly collected two pounds ten shillings among themselves as a 
present for the bride and bridegroom. It was late evening when the 
Indian party returned to Suva, tired but very happy. It had been a day 
of goodwill and fellowship, an experience of healthy sport, hospitality, 
generosity, and the strengthening of happy race-relationships. 


InpIA WATCHING THE PACIFIC 


It is the presence of these 70,000 Indians that makes the Fiji Group 
to differ from all other Islands of the South Pacific. Commercially and 
politically the importance and influence of this community will increase 
with the passage of time. They have this year entered their second 
half century of history, and none can forecast what developments will be 
witnessed before the centenary is reached by the boys and girls who 
today are at school. Behind them, increasingly attentive, are India’s 
political leaders and writers. The problem of the Overseas Indians is 
Empire-wide and embraces far-distant Kenya, and Natal, Malaysia, 
Mauritius, the West Indies and British Guiana. It is desirable that 
the influences that unhappily divide India in this day of her opportunity 
be avoided as much as plague or cholera. 
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Today, the Colony of Fiji is pulsating with the throb of new life. 
Young Fijians have organised themselves for the promotion of the all- 
round welfare of their people. Indians too, were never more active, 
building schools, mosques, temples and libraries, organizing societies, 
urging social reform, publishing periodicals, striving upwards, and now 
proposing to form a Congress for political activity. It is the ferment 
of new life and will be watched with keen interest. 

It is regrettable that the stigma of indenture lingers long, and it is 
this which makes it difficult for some to adjust their attitude to the 
conditions of this new era. Truly, a people is seriously handicapped 
when they are introduced to other nations, as Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
has said, “as a nation of coolies.” The present transitory stage calls 
for patient adjustment. Whilst admitting the existence of “colour- 
antipathy” in the Colony, the writer has been agreeably surprised to 
discover among his fellow-Britishers during extensive travels in the 
Group a commendable spirit of fair-play, a real interest in the welfare 
of others, and a preparedness to admire and applaud achievement and 
good character in a man regardless of the colour of his skin. The task 
of fostering inter-racial co-operation and a Colonial “esprit de corps” 
is one which calls for the exercise of constant effort and a willingness 
to seek to understand and appreciate the view-point of others. Granted 
the right team-spirit, the future is bright with hope. 


Japan and Overpopulation 
By I. Taiguin 


This article, which appeared in a Russian journal, Worup Economy AND 
Wortp Poticy, Moscow, was translated specially for Pactric Arrairs. It is pub- 
lished here in accordance with this journal’s policy of discovering what is being 
thought and expressed in various countrics about the problems now agitating the 
Pacific area. 


There is a widespread opinion strongly supported by statesmen and 
economists of the ruling class in Japan that the “Island Empire” is suffo- 
cating, within its narrow borders, from the enormous superfluity of its 
population. They demonstrate with long columns of figures, they give 
the number of mouths to be fed from each unit of sown land, they cite 
the sentiments of politicians, financiers, manufacturers and even poets— 
they do everything to prove how crowded is Japan with its sixty millions 
of population and how it is therefore acutely necessary to find access to 
new countries where its superfluous population could find a new home 
and food. Thence it is very easy to make a deduction of the inevitability 
and righteousness of Japanese expansion everywhere that opportunity 
offers. Truly, the above explanation for this expansion is most advan- 
tageous and successful. It is greatly welcomed in Japan even by demo- 
cratic social opinion, even by peasants and, in part, by workmen; and 
abroad it meets less resistance than any other argument which might be 
brought forth. 

Therefore it is very important and interesting to check the correct- 
ness of the assertion about the overpopulation of Japan by means of 
exact facts and figures. It is important and interesting to give a quite 
objective answer to the question whether or not in the Japan of today 
an actual superfluity of working hands and hungry mouths exists. 
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THE INCREASE OF PoPULATION 


For the last 50 years the population of Japan almost doubled, being 
now about sixty millions. This increase is gigantic and has few 
examples in history. 

The increase of population in Japan for the iast half-century has 
one original peculiarity which occurs in no other contemporary capital- 
istic country. Everywhere in Europe, America and even in Asia from 
the second half of the nineteenth century there is revealed a systematic 
decrease in the birth-rate. However, at the same time, better material 
conditions and higher culture result in a decrease of the death-rate. In 
spite of this the level of population increase goes down year by year; 
that is a common tendency. 


There has been a quite different case in Japan, as we can see from 
the following table: 


For 1,000 Prorie THERE WERE: 
Birth-rate Death-rate Increase 
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This table is remarkable at three points: First.. Here is brought 
‘ out quite distinctly an enormous increase in the birth-rate; for a half- 
4 century the birth-rate is increased from 25.1 to 34.6 or by 38%—that is a 
fact quite unexampled in world annals for the last century. Second. It 
is obvious from the table that for the above mentioned period the death- 
rate in Japan not only did not decrease, but even increased from 19.6 to 
21.9 or by 12%—that is a fact also unexampled for the last century. 
Third. From the table we can see quite clearly that in spite of the 
increase in the death-rate, the increase of population has nevertheless 
rapidly progressed. Indeed for the period which interests us we have 


; an increase of population from 5.5 to 12.7 or by 131%. And that is a 
fact also unexampled in the history of the last 100 years. 
i It is very interesting to compare these figures with similar data in 


other countries. If we take average figures for a period 1921-1925 the 
increase of population for 1,000 people was: 


PORT Sot nie MP Teele a ‘ ENE Sait ae... 88 
ROI Bic cck once cue scmsisionn 12.2 i SRSA od a9 ‘B 
PTONO? coacewcwckn. 20 


As we can see, all countries except Italy remain considerably behind 
Japan. But we can give other data about other countries which presents 
quite a different picture. For instance: 


U.S.S.R. (1923-25) ............ 
Argentine 18.1 PIED icc i 142 


Bulgaria ccecncccncnencnnnee 17.8 Cotes 140 
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It is quite evident that Japan is not the only country with high fig- 
ures for increase of population. Even not mentioning U.S.S.R., which 
holds a world record of population increase, we have many capitalistic 
countries where the increase of population is much higher than in Japan. 

Anyhow, Japan has grown very quickly, and Mr. Inouye, the very 
well-known statistician, predicts that in 1965 the population in Japan 
will reach 108 millions. 

As we see, the problem of population regarded from the perspective 
of history is a very important question for Japan. 


Tue Density or PopuLATION 


The average density of population in Japan in 1925 was 157 per- 
sons per square mile. If we compare Japan with other foreign coun- 
tries, we will see the following: 


Japan 157 NU MNIRY so hoic oi cscachicceeicicieneensie 132 
Belgium 250 | EET Se ees eee 131 
Holland 217 I ai ccsaa2bitcbccocountassoveiiccon 74 
England 189 


It is evident Japan can in no way pretend to be the most overpopu- 
lated country in the world. In some provinces of China which are as 
great as Japan there are 350 persons per square mile. 

The distribution of population over the territory of Japan is very 
disproportionate. There are some sections (in the central and southern 
parts of the state) where the populat.. : is very dense (Tokyo—2,093, 
Osaka—1,718) and there are some others (in the north) with a very 
sparse population (Iwate—59, Hokkaido—28). 

It is very important to keep in mind this great difference because 
we will return later on to this fact. 


ELEMENTS OF NuTRITION 


Is Japan provided with the most important elements of nutrition? 
The most essential part of Japanese food (90%) is of vegetable origin 
—about 2 Ibs. per person a day; fish—1/10 lb. per person a day, and 
meat only 2.5 Ibs. per person a year! The main requirement in Japanese 
food is rice, and it is a very notable fact that the consumption of rice 
increases every 10 years by 8.43%, whereas the consumption of other 
grains decreases 10%. But the most important fact is that 93% of all 
kinds of grain required for consumption are produced in Japan and its 
colonies (Korea, Formosa) and no more than 7% is imported from 
other countries. Almost the same thing is true with other products of 
nutrition. Fish, meat, sugar, vegetables, vegetable-oil, saké, are their 
own productions. 

Finally we can boldly affirm that at the present time Japan con- 
sumes at least 95% of the food produced in its own country. 

Is it possible to find among the many countries of the world, par- 
ticularly big capitalistic countries, one which is so little dependent on 
foreign countries in the question of self-nutrition ? 


THE PROSPECTS 


But maybe in the near future, because of increase of population 
and consumption of rice, it is possible to expect some crisis, as is pre- 
dicted by the Japanese economists ? 
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At the present time there are in Japan 1.7 million hectares of land 
good for cultivation bu* till now uncultivated. They belong to the 
Imperial Court and some of the nobility. Certainly this area in the 
coming decades must be given over to agriculture. 

Then, too, Korea and Formosa, which produce now only one mil- 
lion tons of rice every year, can increase their productiveness with the 
improvement of their agricultural methods. Finally, 43% of the land 
in Japan is under forest. There are many such areas suitable for agri- 
culture. 

Taking into consideration all the above mentioned facts, we can 
conclude that at least for half a century Japan can satisfy its sub- 
sistence needs by its own means. 


EMIGRATION AND COLONIZATION 


The countries which suffer from overpopulation, like England and 
Italy, send every year to their colonies or abroad the excess of their 
population. Before the war the figures for emigration from England 
were about 200 to 300 thousand per annum, from Italy 300 to 400 thou- 
sand. 

But from Japan there emigrated no more than 15 thousand a year. 
For 60 millions of population that is almost nothing. The number of 
Japanese living abroad totals only 640 thousand. 

In Manchuria, sections of which have been for almost 25 years 
under a Japanese protectorate, there are no more than 200 thousand of 
Japan’s citizens. And only some hundreds of them are agriculturalists ; 
the rest prefer some other business. 

In the northern island of Hokkaido, where there is a big area of 
land good for cultivation, until now the density of population has been 
28 per square mile. 

The Government, which takes more interest in the economic life of 
its people than is true in other capitalistic states, is not in a hurry over 
the problem of colonization, which is mostly in the hands of private 
organizers. Certainly that would be impossible if the question of over- 
population were so urgent. 

Summarizing all the above mentioned facts we can assume that 
emigration to foreign countries as well as internal colonization in Japan 
is, up to the present, not being carried on on any big scale. 


CoNcLUSION 


Now, is Japan suffering from overpopulation? We can answer 
this question only thus:—No; so far it is not suffering. Japan is a 
country with a dense and rapidly increasing population, but it is suff- 
ciently secure in the matter of its main food products and at the same 
time its emigration abroad and to the colonies is quite negligible. Cer- 
tainly, there may come in the future a time when there will be real 
overpopulation in Japan, for instance, in case of some serious shock to 
its economic organization. But, at least at the present time, there is 
nothing resembling such a situation. 

The real meaning of all this noise about the problem of overpopu- 
lation is quite different. The discussion of overpopulation is merely a 
smoke screen used to protect the project of imperialistic expansion 
which is now absorbing the attention of the ruling class in that country. 
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Great Britain and the Pacific 


A Report ON OccurRRENCES BEARING ON PaciFic AFFAIRS 
FOR THE QuarTER, Marcu-May, 1929 


Prepared by Stephen A. Heald 


Assistant to the Hon. Information Secretary, 
Royal Institute of International A fairs 


The present report from Great Britain, covering the period from 
March Ist to June Ist, 1929,* deals with the Sovereignty of China as 
discussed in the British House of Commons, and includes the texts of 
the Notes addressed by the Chinese Foreign Minister, Dr. Wang, to 
His Majesty’s representative in China on the subject of Extraterritori- 
ality and the Provisional Court at Shanghai with explanatory notes. 
The House adjourned from March 27th to April 15th for the Easter 
Recess, and Parliament was dissolved on May 10th. 


BriTIsH INTERESTS IN CHINA 

Mr. Locker-Lampson (Under-Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs) informed Mr. Duckworth (Lib.) on March 4th that Sir Miles 
Lampson reported that Chang Tsungchang had landed at Leng Chow and 
had some 15,000 men under him. Replying to the second part of Mr. 
Duckworth’s question as to what steps, if any, in view of the large 
British interests in Shantung were being taken to protect those interests, 
he stated: “There are two British warships in the area affected by this 
development, as well as an American cruiser and several Japanese 
warships.” 

On 25th March in answer to a question from Mr. Day (Lab.) 
Sir Austen Chamberlain stated: “So far as I can ascertain, 17 British 
subjects have been killed in China during the last five years by mob or 
military violence. To this figure should be added 15 cases of murder 
by pirates or robbers. I regret that, in the absence of full particulars, I 
cannot give a return of the British subjects wounded in similar circum- 
stances.” 


Arms Embargo 

On March Ist, replying to a question from Sir Walter de Frece 
(Cons.) concerning the embargo on the exportation of war munitions 
to China by European Powers, Mr. Locker-Lampson (Under-Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs) stated that the China Arms Embargo had 
not been raised, and the Embargo Agreement of 1919 was still in 
existence and operative. 

Mr. Locker-Lampson informed Sir Walter de Frece (Cons.) on 
March 6th that “by the Arms Embargo Agreement of May 5, 1919, 
Great Britain undertook to prevent the export of arms and of muni- 
tions to and their import into China by British subjects. The other 
Parties to this Agreement are Spain, Portugal, U.S. A., Brazil, France, 
Japan, Denmark, Belgium and Italy. Germany, though not a Party to 
the Agreement, has recently passed legislation to stop the arms traffic 
with China. There has been no recent relaxation of the terms or condi- 
tions of the Agreement.” 

* The section of parliamentary discussions consisting solely of questions and answers 


relating to the current military situation in China has been omitted here, as having already 
n covered in previous issues of Pacific Affairs.—Eprror. 
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Sir Walter de Frece asked the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs if he would suggest to the other Powers the desirability of 
raising the embargo on the importation of arms into China, on the 
ground that an embargo was both derogatory to the newly constituted 
National Government and restrictive of employment in Great Britain, 

Sir Austen Chamberlain (Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs) 
replied on March 18th that the question of the termination of the 
China Arms Agreement of 1919 was at present under consideration. 


British Naval Officers 

Replying to Sir Walter de Frece (Cons.) on 18th March, Mr. 
Bridgeman (First Lord of the Admiralty) said: “No formal request on 
behalf of the Chinese Government for the loan of British naval officers 
has been put forward, but in reply to informal inquiries which have 
been received we have replied that so long as the China Arms Embargo 
Agreement is in force we cannot give such assistance. We shall, how- 
ever, be only too pleased to render such assistance as soon as the 
restrictions are removed.” 


China Indemnity Fund 

Mr. Looker (Cons.) asked the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs on March 18th whether, now that the Nanking Government 
had been recognised by Great Britain, any steps were being taken to 
give effect to the proposals relating to the China Indemnity Fund. 


Mr. Locker-Lampson (Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs) : 


It is, of course, impossible to find time during the present Session to pass an 
an amending Act, as was originally contemplated. My right hon. Friend has 
therefore been in communication with His Majesty’s Minister at Peking in 
an endeavour to find means to expedite action so as to release some portion 
of the funds at an early date for purposes of mutual benefit to Great Britain 
and China, such as have been recommended by the Buxton Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Looker: Before any definite decision is arrived at, as to the steps 
to be taken in relation to the Boxer Indemnity Fund, will the right hon. Gen- 
tleman issue a White Paper showing the proposals contemplated by the Gov- 
ernment so that the House may have an opportunity of considering them 
before the Government are committed to them? 

Mr. Locker-Lampson: I should like to consider that matter in consul- 
tation with my right hon. Friend. 

Captain Crookshank: If the right hon. Gentleman is issuing such a 
White Paper, will he, at the same time, state the total expenditure in which 
this country has been involved in China since the passage of this Act? 


Asked by Mr. Looker (Cons.) whether the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs proposed to release any portion of the Boxer Indem- 
nity funds, now in the hands of His Majesty’s Government, without 
prescribing such conditions as appeared desirable to him to ensure that 
the expenditure of the portion released was duly safeguarded, Mr. 
Locker-Lampson replied on March 25th, that the funds in question 
were subject to the China Indemnity (Application) Act, 1925. The 
Act would require amendment if those funds were to be dealt with in 
any way other than provided for therein. 


Mr. Looker: Can we have an assurance that, before any amendment of 
the Act is considered with a view to releasing any portion of this fund, the 
question of safeguarding its expenditure will receive due consideration? 


Mr. Locker-Lampson: Yes, certainly. 
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British Troops 

Lieut.-Commander Kenworthy (Lab.) on 2nd May asked the Sec- 
retary of State for War when it was proposed to withdraw the British 
troops from Shanghai; whether any threat to the International Settle- 
ment was expected ; and, if so, from what quarter or forces. 


Mr. Duff Cooper (Financial Secretary to the War Office): The addi- 
tional forces in China have been very considerably reduced during the past 
year. There is no present intention further to reduce these forces, There 
is no indication at the moment of any imminent danger to the International 
Settlement or of any attack from any particular quarter, but conditions are 
still uncertain and subversive activities by no means extinct. 

Mr. Looker: Is there not in existence in Shanghai a very considerable 
element of Chinese Communists of subversive tendencies, which renders the 
position still a matter of great insecurity and makes it inadvisable completely 
to withdraw these forces at the present time? 

Mr. Cooper: That is what I intended to convey in my reply. 

Lieut.-Commander Kenworthy: Does it mean that Shanghai is to be a 
garrison town for the rest of time? 

Mr. Cooper: No. 


On March 11th, Mr. Duff Cooper (Financial Secretary to the War 
Office) replying to a question from Mr. Foot Mitchell (Cons.) as to 
whether the salary of the British officer lent to the Shanghai Volunteer 
corps was paid by the Shanghai municipality or by the home Govern- 
ment; and how long the present arrangement on this point had been in 
existence, stated that the salary was paid by the Shanghai Municipal 
Council and that this arrangement had been in force for over 20 years. 


British Troops in China 

Sir Laming Worthington-Evans (Secretary of State for War) in- 
formed Sir Walter de Frece (Cons.) on March 27th that “the extra 
cost involved in the employment of additional troops in China, as shown 
in the Accounts and Estimates presented to Parliament, is as follows: 


Army Accounts. 
1926 £1,026,500 
1927 £2,730,910. 
Army Supplementary Estimate. 
1928. £ 565,000 


North China Daily News 

Mr. Looker (Cons.) asked the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs on May 9th whether his attention had been called to the fact 
that the Nanking Government has banned the North China Daily News 
the use of the Chinese Post Office; and, whether, in view of the con- 
ditions under which China is a member of the International Postal 
Union, he would take immediate steps to make representatons to the 
Chinese Government against this differential treatment of the mails: 


Mr. Locker-Lampson (Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs) : 
Yes, Sir; this matter has been reported by His Majesty’s Minister at Peking. 
In view of the saying for internal legislation contained in Article 6 of the 
Universal Postal Convention, and of the right of prohibition defined in Article 
41 (1) (g), that instrument furnished no ground for representations to the 
Nanking Government, but Sir Miles Lampson has instructed His Majesty’s 
Consul-General at Nanking to take up the matter with the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 
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Peking-Mukden Railway 
On March 25th Sir Austen Chamberlain informed Mr. Day (Lal.) 
that the amount of British capital invested in the Peking-Mukden Rail- 
way was: 
(1) Original sterling loan of 1899 (£2,300,000) outstanding at 
Ist February, 1929 £ 920,000 
(2) Double Track sterling loan of 1921 (£500,000) outstanding 
at 3lst December, 1928 395,000 
(3) Double Track silver loan of 1921 ($2,000,000), outstanding 
at 15th March, 1929, $1,000,000. 


£1,415,000 


“I understand,” he added, “that most of the outstanding bonds in 
the above loans are held in England.” 


Mui-tsai at Hong Kong 


On April 22nd, Mr. Malone (Lab.) asked the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies whether he had yet received the Report on the system 
of child adoption known as mui-tsai in Hong Kong; and whether it was 
proposed to publish this Report at an early date. 

Mr. Ormsby-Gore (Under Secretary of State for the Colonies) 
replied that the Secretary of State had received a despatch from the 
Governor of Hong Kong. A number of points in connection with the 
enforcement of the Ordinance passed in 1923 to abolish the system 
required elucidation, and he was asking the Governor by telegraph for 
further information in writing. The Secretary of State proposed, when 
his reply had been received, to lay the papers before the House. 

Mr. Day (Lab.) on April 22nd asked the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies whether any action was being taken by his Department to 
abolish the mui-tsai system in Hong Kong ; and could he give particulars. 

Mr. Ormsby-Gore (Under Secretary of State for the Colonies) re- 
ferred Mr. Day to his reply to Mr. Malone and added: 


Mr. Ormsby-Gore: I would, however, repeat that the system of child 
adoption so far as it involved a restraint on personal freedom has been made 
illegal since 1923. My right hon. Friend is engaged, in concert with the 
Governor, in considering means to prevent evasions of the law. 

Mr. Day: Is it not a fact that the statement was made in this House 
in 1923 that mut-tsai was to be abolished altogether; and is it not also a fact 
that at the present time there are more cases than there were in 1923? 

Mr. Ormsby-Gore: With regard to the first part of the question, legisla- 
tion was passed abolishing mui-tsai, but, of course, it is a very difficult thing, 
where you have a large number of non-British subjects coming temporarily 
into Hong Kong from Canton and neighbouring provinces, to say whether or 
not they have got mui-tsai with them. It is estimated that since the ordi- 
nance was passed 300,000 Chinese subjects have come into Hong Kong with a 
proportion of mui-tsai. 

Colonel Wedgwood: Is it not a fact that the right hon. Gentleman com- 
municated with the Governor of Hong Kong to find out why the law was not 
being enforced, and is the House not entitled to know the reasons which 
were given by the Governor why this law was not enforced? 

Mr. Ormsby-Gore: As far as it is practicable to enforce the law, steps 
are being taken to do so. It is proposed, as soon as the correspondence is 
complete, to lay papers, and I will give a further answer on that point. 

Colonel Wedgwood: Can we be assured that papers will be laid? 

Mr. Ormsby-Gore: Yes. As soon as the correspondence is complete 
and we see what we can do, papers will be laid. 
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Mr. Day: In view of the fact that this is very serious, can the right 
hon. Gentleman say when he expects to be able to lay papers or when the 
correspondence will be completed? 

Mr. Ormsby-Gore: I cannot say offhand. I think probably it means 
collecting a certain amount of further data as to the actual facts, apart from 
discussion of methods of law and order. 


THE SOVEREIGNTY OF CHINA 
Extraterritoriality 
On May 9th, Mr. Locker-Lampson (Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs) informed Sir Robert Thomas Bt. (Lib.) that a Note 
from the Nanking Government on the question of Extraterritoriality 
in China had been received and the reply to it was at present under 


consideration. 
The following is the text of the Note, taken from the London 


Times of Tuesday, May 7th, 1929: 


It may be recalled that the Chinese Government, through its representa- 
tives, had had occasion to express at the Paris Peace Conference its strong 
desire for the removal of limitations on China’s jurisdictional Sovereignty 
imposed upon her by the old Treaties concluded between China and the 
foreign Powers and that the Chinese delegation emphatically reiterated the same 
desire at the Washington Conference, which placed on record its sympathetic 
disposition towards furthering the aspirations of China for the removal of 
restrictions on her political, jurisdictional, and administrative freedom of 
action. 

With the unification of China and the establishment upon a firm founda- 
tion of the National Government, a new era has been happily inaugurated in 
the relations between our two countries through the conclusion of the recent 
Tariff Treaty, and it is to be confidently hoped that the material well-being 
of our two countries will henceforth be greatly enhanced. But it is the 
belief and the conviction of the Chinese Government that the promotion of 
such material well-being will be accelerated by a readjustment of the rela- 
tions between our two countries on a basis of friendly equality in matters of 
jurisdiction, and if his Britannic Majesty’s Government could see their way 
to meet the wishes of the Chinese Government and people in this regard, it is 
certain that another obstacle to the full and frank cooperation in trade or 
otherwise between the Chinese people and foreign nationals in this country 
would be happily removed, and that the desire of the Chinese Government 
for promoting to the fullest extent the material interest of all who choose to 
associate themselves with our own people would find its early realization. 

It goes without saying the extra-territoriality in China is a legacy of the 
old régime, which has not only ceased to be adaptable to the present day 
conditions, but has become so detrimental to the smooth working of the 
judicial and administrative machinery of China that her progress as a member 
of the family of nations has been unnecessarily retarded. The inherent defects 
and inconveniences of the system of consular jurisdiction have been most 
clearly pointed out by the Chinese Government on various occasions and also 
by the jurists and publicists of other countries in their official utterances as 
well as in their academic discussions. It is a matter of sincere regret that 
while many Governments which are playing an important réle in international 
affairs are eager and persistent in their endeavour to promote genuine friend- 
ship and harmony among nations, such anachronistic practice as only tends to 
mar the friendly relations between the Chinese people and foreign nationals 
should be allowed to exist at a time when justice and equity are supposed to 
govern the relations of nations. 

With the close contact between China and foreign Powers, the assimila- 
tion of Western legal conceptions by Chinese jurists and the incorporation of 
Western legal principles in Chinese jurisprudence have proceeded very rapidly. 
In addition to the numerous codes and laws now in force, the Civil code and 
Commercial code have reached the final stage of preparation, and will be 
ready for promulgation before January 1, 1930. Courts and prisons, along 
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modern lines, have been established, and are being established throughout the 
whole country. 

Inasmuch as doubt has been entertained with regard to the advisability of 
relinquishing extra-territorial privileges at this juncture by the interested 
Powers, it may be pointed out that certain countries, having ceased enjoying 
extra-territorial privileges in China, have found satisfaction in the protection 
given to their nationals by Chinese law, and have had no cause of complaint 
that their interests have been in any way prejudiced. His Britannic Majesty’s 
Government may, therefore, rest assured that the legitimate rights and 
interests of British subjects in China will not be unfavourably affected in the 
least by the relinquishment of the exceptional privileges which they now 
possess. 

As his Britannic Majesty’s Government have always maintained a 
friendly attitude towards China and have always shown their readiness in the 
adoption of measures for the removal of limitations on China’s Sovereignty, 
the Chinese Government is happy to express to his Britannic Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment the desire of China to have the restrictions on her jurisdictional 
sovereignty removed at the earliest possible date and confidently hope that 
his Britannic Majesty’s Government will take this desire of China into 
immediate and sympathetic consideration and favour it with an early reply 
so that steps may be taken to enable China, now unified and with a strong 
central Government, rightfully to assume jurisdiction over all nationals 
within her domain. 


Provisional Court at Shanghai 


» -On May 17th Dr. C. T. Wang addressed identic Notes to the repre- 
sentatives of Great Britain, the United States, France, Holland, Norway 
and Brazil, pressing them to open negotiations for a final and satisfac- 
tory settlement of the question of the Provisional Court at Shanghai 
which was set up in place of the old Mixed Court. 


The following is the text of the Note: 


With reference to the former Mixed Court established in the International 
Settlement at Shanghai, the former Ministry of Foreign Affairs in Peking 
repeatedly protested to the Ministers of the interested powers and demanded 
its rendition. In 1926, delegates were appointed by both sides to discuss the 
question, but they failed to arrive at any proper or satisfactory agreement. 

Although since then a change has been made in the judicial machinery 
of the said settlement, it is impossible to gainsay the fact that the position of 
the new Court is still anomalous and its system remains confusing, being 
different from that of the whole country. Inconveniences arising from this 
have caused much complaint and dissatisfaction on the part of the people. 

In view of the increasingly cordial relationship happily existing between 
China and the Foreign Powers, it is necessary and opportune to exert every 
effort to bring about a change compatible with present needs. 

I have the honour, therefore, to propose to your Excellency, with regard 
to the above-mentioned judicial organ, to open negotiations in all sincerity 
and promptly to make proper and Satisfactory arrangements in order to 
effect a final settlement, so that the integrity of China’s judicial power may 
be maintained and international goodwill increase. I am also communicating 
with the Ministers of the other interested Powers on the same subject, and 
shall be glad if your Excellency will kindly favour me with a reply. 


As Dr. Wang stated in the Note delegates were appointed by both 
sides in 1926 but failed to arrive at “any proper and satisfactory agree- 
ment.” A Provisional Agreement was, however, for the rendition of 
the old Mixed Court signed on August 31, 1926, to take effect from 
January 1, 1927, when the new Provisional Court was to take its place, 
and provisional regulations for the administration of justice in the new 
Court were drawn up. The arrangement was for a period of three 
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rs, at the end of which it might be prolonged for a further period 
of three years if no final settlement had been agreed upon between the 
Chinese Central Government and the Powers. 

By the agreement the control of the Provisional Court was trans- 
ferred from the Consular Body to the Kiangsu Provincial Government, 
which was vested with the right to appoint the judges. 

In the new Court criminal offences “liable to disturb the peace and 
good order of the International Settlement” are tried by a Chinese 
Judge and a Senior Consul’s Deputy is on the Bench, who, while not 
having a say in the proceedings or the decision, has the power to draw 
up a protest. Purely Chinese criminal cases are tried by a Chinese 
Judge alone with no Deputy. With regard to civil cases, purely Chi- 
nese cases (with a Chinese plaintiff and defendant) are now tried by a 
Chinese Judge sitting alone, instead of by a magistrate and an assessor 
as previously. In civil cases where foreigners having extraterritorial 
rights or the Shanghai Municipal Council are concerned as plaintiffs 
with Chinese defendants, the case is tried by a Chinese Judge and a 
Consular Official, of the same nationality as the plaintiff, the presence of 
such an official being a fundamental right conferred by the treaties, 
which cannot be abrogated unless the treaties are revised. Another 
important change in the new Court is the provision of Courts of Appeal 
for both civil and criminal cases. 


Laughing at the Wrong Place 


By Romanzo Adams 


Some years ago Chinese students in Honolulu presented “The Yel- 
low Jacket” to an audience of mixed racial character. Many people 
unfamiliar with the traditions of Oriental life and art laughed at the 
wrong places—at moments of tragic climax. A year or two later the 
Japanese students presented “The Faithful”—and with similar results. 
Many Caucasians laughed during the scenes of heroic self devotion. 
Still a few years later an American moving picture was presented at the 
Mid-Pacific Institute. The audience was made up almost wholly of boys 
and girls of Chinese and Japanese ancestry. These children, too, 
laughed at the wrong place. In all the above cited cases the laughter 
was spontaneous. There was no intent to be rude. It was not the 
laughter of the over-sophisticated. It was just a case of some people 
seeing in a situation something incongruous and hence ludicrous while 
people of a different tradition saw it otherwise. Much seems to depend 
on custom and on the ethical and esthetic standards. 

The plot of “The Yellow Jacket” turns on the desire of the first 
wife to see her son inherit the family honors. He is a cripple and so 
his half-brother, son of the second wife, is expected to succeed to the 
father’s place. The first wife communicates with the spirits of her 
departed ancestors, asking for help. ‘They inform her that her child may 
be healed and become the wearer of the yellow jacket—garment of 
honor—only on condition that she herself join the departed and, from 
the vantage point of the other world, give help to her son. The tragic 
climax comes in the scene in which the mother bids farewell to her 
child and by choice departs this life. So far the audience is emotionally 
of one mind. Mother-love and ambition speak in a universal language. 
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But the mechanical procedure through which her spirit joins those of 
the departed ancestors (with the help of the property-man she climbed 
a ladder into the balcony of heaven) provoked a laugh on the part of 
Americans uniamiliar with Chinese stage technique. 

The property-man according to Chinese custom is always in full 
view. According to Chinese theory he is invisible, and almost literally 
so—the Chinese audience ignores him. His behavior is based on jhe 
assumption that he actually is unseen, Somewhat bored, nonchalant, he 
kills time as he pleases when there is no service to render. Because of 
the novelty of this procedure to a Caucasian audience, he practically 
divided the honors with the star role when this performance was given 
in Honolulu. 

“The Faithful” is a modern rendering of an ancient plot—one that 
has been a staple in the Japanese theater for hundreds of years. A 
noble lord-daimio was forced to commit hara-kiri through the machina- 
tions of a contemptible rival who won honor by his treachery. he 
samurai retainers of the unfortunate daimio made a vow to avenge 
their lord and after many discouraging years they found opportunity to 
slay the villain. 

A typical American audience here feels that justice has at last 
triumphed. The slaying of the villain is no more a crime than was the 
killing of Macbeth. The man got what he deserved. The moral order 
was vindicated. The whole truth should come out and the loyal samurai 
should be honored for their loyalty. But not so. For while they have 
kept utter faith with their immediate overlord they have set themselves 
against the nigher authority—ultimately the authority of the imperial 
family of divine descent. Here lies the essence of the tragic situation. 
The duty of a samurai was to be loyal to his lord to the last, even after 
death to avenge him, but at the same time no man must raise his hand 
against the higher authority. What could loyal men do under the cir- 
cumstances? Only one course was open. They must first avenge their 
lord and then expiate their offense in the only honorable way. Hence 
when they received written orders to commit hara-kiri they repaired to 
the tomb of their lord and there, without visible force to compel their 
action, without hesitation, and with little or no manifestation of emotion, 
each member of the noble band took his own life. They died as they 
had lived, according to the ethical standards of bushido—the chivalry of 
apan. In an impossible situation their conduct had been most heroic. 

hey had been true to the finest traditions of Japan. 

The emotion called forth among Japanese at this point in the drama 
is one of great exaltation and intensity. One would as little be moved 
to laughter as would an Englishman by the last act in King Lear. And 
yet many Caucasians laughed. , To the Occidental unfamiliar with 
bushido there is something unnatural in this behavior. The nature of 
the tragedy is not apparent. He does not realise that hara-kiri is the 
one way in which the samurai could preserve their honor or extricate 
themselves from the dilemma of their double loyalty. The apparent 
lack of the appropriate emotion—the perfect self-control—makes the 
whole act seem unreal. Herein lies the incongruity which gave rise to 
the laughter. 

The other play, the movie, is one of much less fame. Its name is 
immaterial, A leading character was a man of wealth and local power. 
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Lacking the finer sort of sentiment, he was contemptuous of the better 
ideals of his time. A sordid money-getter not too particular as to 
methods. The one good thing in his life was his sincere love for his 
daughter. This devotion to the girl humanized him. It revealed some- 
thing worthy in his character. He was not wholly bad. 


The tragedy of the play centers around the accident that causes the 
daughter’s death. The father’s grief is mixed with remorse for he sees 
himself as partly responsible. If he had followed a different course the 
accident would not have occurred. According to the way of movies, the 
father registered extreme grief. He was all broken up. 


Under the circumstances most Americans would have sympathized 
with the father. Even if they felt that his loss was a sort of retribution 
they would not, in the presence of such extreme suffering, have failed 
to. be sympathetically moved by his grief. No occasion for laughter 
here. But the children of Oriental ancestry did laugh. 

Probably, to them, the incongruity lay in the weakness of a man 
who gave way to his feelings. To Orientals the display of grief is un- 
worthy of a man; it forfeits respect. Here was a supposedly strong, at 
least ruthless leader who turned out to be only a cheap imitation of a 
man. Sympathy was impossible. This false note in the would-be 
tragic ending made the whole affair ludicrous to Oriental minds, 

This failure of dramatic situations to cail out similar emotional re- 
sponses on the part of peoples of differing cultural traditions does not 
stand alone. The whole field of art and of life is replete with similar 
instances. The harmless witticism of the man of one culture may be a 
profanation for the man of another culture. What is mere common 
sense to one is sordidness to the other. What excites the disgust of one 
is to the other a matter of indifference. What is to one an occasion for 
the highest emotional exaltation leaves the other cold. 

Doubtless differences of a somewhat similar character are found 
among people who are regarded as the heirs of a common culture. 
Something depends on temperament as well as on the relation of the 
individual to the general cultural inheritance of his people. One may 
utilize only a part of his potential inheritance, But the point to be 
emphasized here is that each culture tends to produce a type and to the 
extent that there are diversities of custom and esthetic and ethical 
standards there is failure of understanding and a diversity of emotional 
response. 

Because of the multiplied contacts among the peoples of distant 
regions of our time there is need for a better understanding, a larger 
appreciation, a more adequate sharing of spiritual values. Not too much 
reliance should be placed in diplomacy nor in trade nor yet in a knowl- 
edge of such facts as can be expressed by columns of figures and graphs. 
If the peoples of the world would understand each other in the interest 
of the coming world cooperation they must each give thought to the 
finer achievements of all the others. Only the liberally educated persons 
of all lands can have a hand in shaping this world cooperation, and the 
liberally educated person is one who knows and justly appreciates the 
poetry, the dramatic literature, the art, the religion and the philosophy of 
many peoples. Laughter at the wrong place may seem but a symbol, an 
interesting symptom of cultural difference, but it is a deep offense. 
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Cultural Contacts in the Pacific 
A Review BIBiiocrAPHy * 
By W. L. Holland 


It does not appear likely that the question of cultural relations and 
contacts in the Pacific will be a major topic for round-table discussions 
at the Kyoto Conference of the Institute. A proposal has been made 
that the subject “should be handled by publications of an historical and 
interpretative character, by several formal lectures, and by first-hand 
study in Kyoto itself.” In consequence, only a very brief survey of 
outstanding literature on the question is attempted here. It should be 
noted that a number of books bearing directly or indirectly on the 
topic of cultural relations have been included and commented on in 
previous numbers of these bibliographies, as for instance under the 
headings “Political China Today,” and “Economic Factors in the 
Pacific.” Most of these references are excluded from this review. 
Thus to some extent this bibliography is a remnant from the material 
of the other three—a collection of material that is worth consulting 
but not having much reference to the subject of previous reviews. 
Educational developments, religion and philosophy, missionary enter- 
prise, race contacts, native races, social life and customs are some of 
the principal topics considered in the literature listed below. A short 
section on tariffs appended at the end of this article is intended to 
supplement the material in “Economic Factors in the Pacific” in the 
June issue of this journal, and is not a part of the present review. 


MIssIons 


It is Christian missionary enterprise which provides us with one of 
the striking illustrations of the effects of the contact of cultures, for 
modern missionary work has come to involve much more than the propa- 
gation of a religious creed. To understand something of the wide 
scope of mission work in a country like China it is enough to glance 
over the topics discussed in the CH1na CurisTIAN YEAR Book, Chris- 
tian Literature Society, Shanghai. This excellent annual contains a 
large number of brief articles grouped under the heads of: national 
life, religious thought, church life and missions, education, social life, 
medical and health work, and literature. Many of these are of distinct 
value to the general reader because they concern matters of national and 
social importance. A useful select and annotated bibliography on 
Chinese life adds considerably to the value of the volume. As a guide 
to the modern missionary activities in the. field of religion, education 
and medical work this book is hardly to be excelled. Corresponding to 
it in Japan is THe Curist1AN MovEMENT IN JAPAN, a work published 
by the Federation of Christian Missions at Tokyo. Though less inter- 
esting than the China book it is a valuable collection of information on 
Christianity in Japan and also usually devotes some space to a review of 
Buddhism and Shinto. 

A second illustration of the far-reaching international significance 
of foreign missions is to be seen in the account of the international mis- 
sionary conference held at Jerusalem in 1927. The Compiete Report 
OF THE JERUSALEM CONFERENCE is published by the International Mis- 
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sionary Council, London, in eight volumes, including some on the sub- 
jects of religious education, international missionary cooperation, 
Christianity and the growth of industrialsm in Asia and elsewhere, and 
Christian missions in the light of race conflict. For those unable to 
secure or read these substantial volumes, one may suggest a brilliantly 
written account of the conference by Mathews: Roaps To THE CITy OF 
Gop, Edinburgh House Press, London, 1928. This is only a short vivid 
sketch which, however, succeeds in giving most of the great issues that 
came before the gathering. The emphasis that has come to be placed 
upon “extra-religious” activities in modern missionary enterprise is 
abundantly evident from the study of these publications. The Interna- 
tional Missionary Council also publishes a good periodical entitled The 
International Review of Missions which often contains material of 
interest for the student of cultural relations. The number for January, 
1922, contained a survey of most of the mission areas in the Pacific, 
under the title of “Missionary Significance of the Last Ten Years.” 
The long-established Chinese Recorder is the recognised journal of 
Protestant missions in China. Its files are an invaluable source for the 
study of the historical development of Chinese missions and its recent 
numbers nearly all present some phase of contemporary trends. 

The oft-debated relationship between imperialism or annexation 
and missionary enterprise is treated in brief fashion in Martin: Mrs- 
SIONARIES AND THE Paciric, Oxford University Press, London, 1924. 
This is by no means a comprehensive study but deals mainly with the 
cases of New Zealand, Tahiti, Fiji and other Pacific islands. Young: 
CHRISTIANITY AND CIVILISATION IN THE SoutH Paciric, Oxford 
University Press, London, 1922, is a similar essay on the influence of 
missions upon European expansion in the Pacific during the 19th cen- 
tury. It gives special attention to the problems of British New Guinea. 

A book which bears quite directly on the problems likely to arise 
in a discussion on cultural relations is Price: CurisT1AN MISSIONS AND 
OrrenTAL Civinisations, Shanghai, 1924. Described as a study in 
culture contact, it is a considerable and detailed investigation by a 
sociologist of “the reactions of non-Christian peoples to Protestant 
missions from the standpoint of individual and group behaviour.” While 
it deals chiefly with Oriental civilsations, it also makes use of evidence 
from the missons among the American Indians and among the peoples 
of the Pacific islands. It is written neither as an appreciation nor as a 
criticism of missionary enterprise but the contents of the book provide 
material on which to base criticism. An article that gives some indica- 
tion of the relation between missions and diplomatic activities in China 
is to be seen in Current History for October, 1925, entitled “Politics of 
Missionary Work in China.” For a study of the hostility that has been 
expressed against Christian missions in China at times one may consult 
an article by Ross: “The Anti-Christian Movement in China” in the 
Contemporary Review for August, 1925. 

The books mentioned thus far deal for the most part with the 
religious and missionary work in the Pacific countries from the point of 
view of Westerners. It is therefore of interest to note that the Mis- 
sionary Education Movement of New York issued in 1927 a series of 
small books which aim at giving a representative national view of the 
social and religious life of several countries, among them Japan and 
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China. These two, Cotna Her Own INTERPRETER and JAPAN SpEAxs 
FOR HERSELF, consist of a number of short essays by various leaders in 
present-day religious movements and thought, and they both deal in 
part with certain problems of foreign missions. They are two of the 
few available books that give an Oriental expression of opinion on for- 
eign missions in the Far East. From the numerous works on the 
religions of China and Japan only two or three are mentioned here. 
Soothill: THe Taree Revicions or Cutna, Oxford University Press, 
1923, is a collection of lectures delivered in England on Buddhism, 
Confucianism and Taoism. It is the work of a noted scholar of Chinese 
religion and philosophy. An interesting examination of the doctrines 
of the Chinese Masters is made in a book by Maclagan: CuHINneEsr 
Re.icious Ipras, Student Christian Movement, London, 1926, and a 
similar book by O’Neill: THe Quest ror Gop 1n Curna, Allen & 
Unwin, London, 1925, deals more with present-day influences and 
trends. For a sympathetic and penetrating study of the relations be- 
tween Christian and Chinese ideals, Rawlinson: NATURALISATION oF 
CHRISTIANITY IN CHINA, Presbyterian Mission Press, Shanghai, 1927, 
will be found valuable. The section on “The Individual, the Family, 
the People” is especially good for its comparison of Chinese and West- 
ern social organisation. Many of the chapters of this work are to be 
found separately as articles in the Chinese Recorder. Stewart: Cut- 
NESE CULTURE AND CHRISTIANITY, Revell, New York, 1926, is a 
similar review from the Christian standpoint of the religions and 
ethical systems of China. 

On Japanese religious and ethical ideals there are at least two books 
that should be noted in a brief bibliography. Nitobe: BusHipo—rue 
Sou, oF JAPAN, Putnam, New York, 1905, is a classic work that is 
full of interest for its portrayal of the old feudal chivalry, and Harada: 
THe FaitH oF JAPAN, Macmillan, New York, 1914, is a standard 
account of the religious systems of Japan. This same subject is treated 
in a recent attractive article from the hands of Dr. Nitobe on “The 
Japanese Sense of Religion,” printed in Pacific Affairs for February of 
this year. The standard work on Buddhism in Japan is Reischauer: 
SrupiEs IN JAPANESE BuppHisM, Macmillan, New York, 1917, and 
Cary: History of CHRISTIANITY IN JAPAN, (2 vols.) Revell, New 
York, 1909, is still, despite its age, a recognised authority on its subject. 
Kato: A Stupy or SHINTO, THE RELIGION OF THE JAPANESE NATION, 
Meiji Japan Society, Tokyo, 1926, is a recent attempt at a “genetical 
study of Shinto from a scientific point of view.” 


EpucATION 


From the discussion of missionary work in the Pacific, it is a natural 
step to a consideration of the place of education in the cultural relations 
of the Pacific Countries. In the widest sense of the word, education is 
perhaps the most fundamental factor to be considered. A convenient 
approach to the study of education in the Pacific is through a reading 
of the proceedings of the First Pan-Paciric CoNFERENCE ON Epv- 
CATION, REHABILITATION, RECLAMATION AND RECREATION, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, 1927. The division on education in 
the report contains brief statements of the educational developments and 
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aims of Australia, Japan, Mexico, New Zealand, Hawaii, Samoa and 
the United States, and also some study of the international aspects of 
education. ‘The statements are useful but rather scrappy and for addi- 
tional facts and figures it is necessary to refer to the Year Books and 
other official publications of the several countries. Another conference 
report which is worth some attention is that of the WorLD FEDERATION 
or Epucation AssocraTIons: Proceedings of the Second Biennial 
Conference, published by the Federation at Augusta, Maine, in 1927. 
It is important for the emphasis which is placed throughout on the effort 
to achieve better means for the furtherance of international understand- 
ing and friendship. The problems of education for peace take up a 
considerable part of it. An excellent study of the needs and possibilities 
of international intellectual cooperation is Zimmern: LEARNING AND 
LeaversHiIPp, Oxford University Press, London, 1928, the contents of 
which were submitted to a committee of the League of Nations on in- 
ternational intellectual cooperation. 

The educational problems and development of China form the sub- 
ject of many books or sections of books, some of which are noted else- 
where in this review. Some of the acute problems facing the educa- 
tional programmes conducted by Christian missions in China are well 
summarised in a booklet, Ca1nESE CurisTIAN EpucaTion, Foreign 
Missions Conference of North America, New York, 1925. It gives 
some idea of the criticisms levelled at Christian educational work in 
China. Curistran Epucation 1n Curna, Commercial Press, Shang- 
hai, 1922, is the report of the China Educational Commission. It is 
written from the missionary point of view and does not deal at great 
length with the criticism and hostility that was to develop some years 
later. Webster: CHristIAN EDUCATION AND THE NaTIONAL Con- 
SCIOUSNESs IN CHINA, Dutton, New York, 1923, is another recognised 
work on this same subject. 


The question of the modern intellectual renaissance of China is 
treated at some length in the early parts of Tyau: Ca1na AWAKENED, 
Macmillan, New York, 1922, and in a number of articles such as that 
by Dr. Hu Shih: “The Renaissance in China” in the Journal of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs for November, 1926. Scribner's 
Magazine for September, 1925, carries an article by Huntingdon on 
“The Chinese Renaissance” and a similar one by Chirgwin appeared in 
the Contemporary Review for January, 1924. Porter: CuH1na’s CHAL- 
LENGE TO CHRISTIANITY, Missionary Education Movement, New York, 
1924, has an interesting chapter, “Hsin Ch’iaoa—The New Tide,” on 
this modern growth of western learning in China. The campaign being 
waged against illiteracy in the country districts of China is one remark- 
able outgrowth of this intellectual revolution. It is described by the 
leader of the now famous mass-education movement, Yen: Mass Epvu- 
CATION MovEMENT IN Cu1Nna, Commercial Press, Shanghai, 1925, and 
in the short typewritten “Outline of the Mass Education Movement: 
Its Work and Needs,” China Institute of America, New York, 1927. 
The movement, like the whole literary and intellectual upheaval, was 
closely connected with the modern youth movement as can be seen by 
reading Wang: THe YourH Movement 1n Curina, New Republic, 
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New York, 1927, or Gannett: Younc Curna, The Nation, New York, 
1927, Hume's article in Foreign Affairs for April, 1927, on “Young 
China” and Monroe’s in The Forum for August, 1926, on “Student 
Politics in China,” ought to be read for additional information on this 
important movement. A review of the student movement and its rela- 
tion to Chinese education occurs in an article by Harris: “The Student 
Movement and Chinese Education” in the China Weekly Review for 
September 29, 1928. For an idea of current developments in the work 
of the mass education movement it is best to consult American news- 
papers for reports of addresses by the Director of the movement deliy- 
ered early in this year. The San Francisco Chronicle for February 6 
and 10 and the Christian Science Monitor for February 15 and 16 con- 
tain reports of interviews and addresses from Mr. Yen. 


An enquiry into the philosophical principles at the back of Chinese 
systems of education, as distinct from modern Christian education, is 
made in a pamphlet by Chiang: A Stupy or CHINESE PRINCIPLES oF 
Epucation, Commercial Press, Shanghai, 1925. An article by Cheng 
and Tao: “China’s New System of Schools” in the Annals for Novem- 
ber, 1925, or their pamphlet “Education in China,” Commercial Press, 
Shanghai, 1924, discusses the introduction and extension of modern 
education into the country. The regulations issued by the National 
Government for the conduct of private schools in China are incor- 
porated in an appendix to the Cu1na CuristrAN YEAR Book for 1928 
already listed above. 

The above issue of the Annals also carries a useful study by Villa- 
mor on “Education in Japan” which will supplement the information 
given in the Japan Year Book. A brief historical outline of the devel- 
opment of Japan’s educational system with special reference to the in- 
troduction of foreign languages was contributed to Pacific Affairs for 
January of this year by Dr. Nakaseko: “Highlights in Japan’s Educa- 
tional Development.” The introduction of western philosophy into the 
East has brought to light a number of eminent exponents of modern 
thought in China and Japan. An account of some of these leaders of 
modern Chinese and Japanese philosophy is to be found in Tsuchida: 
CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT OF JAPAN AND CHINA, Knopf, New York, 
1927. Several of the lectures in Tsurumi: Present Day Japan, 
Columbia University Press, New York, 1926, are worthy of note for 
their interpretation of the working of western ideas upon the traditions 
and institutions of old Japan. The chapters on “The Challenge of the 
New Forces,” “Intellectual Currents in Japan” and on “Modern Litera- 
ture,” should not be overlooked. 


Not least among the changes that have accompanied the contact of 
western and eastern civilisations is the change in the status of woman- 
hood in China and Japan. Faust: Tue New Japanese WoMANHOOD, 
Doran, New York, 1926, gives abundant illustration of this, as does an 
article in Pacific Affairs for January, 1929, by Zen: “The Chinese 
Woman in a Modern World,” and another by Idé on “Japan’s New 
Woman,” in the number for August, 1928. An account of the position 
of women under the present Chinese government and of the part women 
have played in its establishment is to be seen in a section of the special 
issue of the China Weekly Review for October 10, 1928. The educa- 
tion of a large number of Oriental students in American universities 
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and elsewhere abroad is a fact that bulks large in a study of cultural 
contacts, so that it is advisable to read such a survey as THE ForEIGN 
SrupENT In AMERICA, Association Press, New York, 1925, particularly 
the sections dealing with Oriental students. While on the subject of 
Oriental students and studies in the United States it is interesting to 
note that the American group of the Institute has lately published the 
results of an enquiry into the extent to which Oriental studies are 
available to students in American universities. CHINA AND JAPAN IN 
Our University CurricuLa, American Council, Institute of Pacific 
Relations, New York, 1929, is the title of this book, which is based on 
the returns from questionnaires sent out to over 500 institutions of 
higher learning in the United States. 


Racé RELATIONS 


A study of cultural contacts demands at least an elementary idea of 
the broad subject of race relations and the various race problems of 
today. For this purpose such a treatment as is given in Oldham: 
CHRISTIANITY AND THE RACE ProsiEM, Doran, New York, 1924, or a 
somewhat fuller work by Speer: Race anp Race REwations, Revell, 
New York, 1924, is well suited for the non-expert reader. The more 
purely ethnological phases of the problem are expounded in such works 
as Huntingdon: THe CHARACTER oF Races, Scribner, New York, 1924, 
or Dixon: THe Ractat History or Man, Scribner, 1923. 

Two fruitful fields for the observation of racial contacts are Hawaii 
and the Pacific coast of the United States, and it is from these fields 
that much material was drawn for discussion of this topic in previous 
Institute conferences. There are several publications based on these 
discussions and other investigation by the Institute members, outstand- 
ing among them being Mears: ResIDENT ORIENTALS ON THE PACIFIC 
Coast, Institute of Pacific Relations, New York, 1927. Much of it is 
concerned with legal and economic questions, but the introduction and 
the chapters on the occupations and community contacts of Orientals in 
the Pacific states are of direct interest to this review. The conclusions 
throughout are well supported with evidence from interviews and other 
enquiries. Inui: THE UNsoLveED ProslEM oF THE Paciric, Japan 
Times, Tokyo, 1925, is an earlier study of the international contacts 
taking place in California together with an examination of the Johnson 
Report. Book I on “Group Contacts at Frontiers” is the essential part 
to read. Two recent articles bearing on two separate phases of the 
race contacts in this area appeared in Pacific Affairs for February and 
April of this year. They are respectively Scharrenburg: “The Philip- 
pine Problem,” and McClatchy: “The Second Generation Oriental in 
America.” The problems arising out of the intermixture of races in 
Hawaii have been made the subject of several papers for past Institute 
conferences, namely Adams: THE Prop.es or Hawat, Institute of 
Pacific Relations, Honolulu, 1925, and Adams and Kai: Tue Epuca- 
TION OF Boys of Hawatr AND THEIR Economic OvuTLooK, University 
of Hawaii, Honolulu, 1928, and Harada: THe Soctar, Status or 
JAPANESE IN Hawall, Institute of Pacific Relations, Honolulu, 1927. 
Palmer: THe Human Sine or Hawatt, Pilgrim Press, Boston, 1924, 
also deals with this same question in more descriptive form. 

From the books that deal more exclusively with the peoples and 
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races of the Pacific countries and Pacific islands, one may select Roberts: 
POPULATION PROBLEMS OF THE PaciFic, Routledge, London, 1927, and 
Brown: PEOPLES AND PROBLEMS OF THE PaciFic (2 vols.), Benn, 
London, 1926, for the study of the Polynesian peoples. The govern- 
ment of the native race in New Guinea is discussed in a chapter on 
Australian policy in Papua in StuprEs 1n AusTRALIAN AFFAIRS, Mac- 
millan, Melbourne, 1928, and in greater detail in Murray’s interesting 
work Papua or Topay, King, London, 1926. Further west in the 
Malay peninsula and islands is another important field of racial contact. 
How the Malay people are responding to modern educational and eco- 
nomic developments is well told in Wheeler: THe Mopern Ma ay, 
Allen & Unwin, London, 1928. Education, religion, commercial rela- 
tions, health and racial progress, the effect of cinemas and sports are 
all discussed in this attractive volume. A parallel but more academic 
study of what is occurring among the native races under the admin- 
istration of the Dutch Government in Malaysia is to be seen in Van 
Eerde: Erunoiocre CoLonraLe, Le Monde Nouveau, Paris, 1927, 
while a descriptive and less analytic account of peoples and customs of 
Indo-China is made in Collard: CamBopcE ET CAMBODGIENS, Societe 
d’Editions Geographiques et Coloniales, Paris, 1925. 

Pacific Affairs for February, 1929, also contains a short article on 
the revival of native arts and crafts in Indo-China, Handy: “Renais- 
sance in Indo-China.” The March number of this journal carries a good 
article of the “native” problem of the United States by Collier: 
“Amerindians,” which includes some suggestions for additional reading 
on the subject of the American Indian. The problems of the Maoris in 
New Zealand are discussed in an article by Keesing: “The Maoris of 
New Zealand” in the issue for October, 1928. It is also advisable to 
read this author’s book, THe CHANGING Maori, Maori Ethnological 
Board, Wellington, 1928, and an article by one of New Zealand’s Maori 
leaders Ngata: “Anthropology and Native Races” in the Australasian 
Journal of Philosophy Vol. 6, No. 1. The education and care of the 
native race in Australia is briefly commented on in a note by Taylor: 
“White and Black Races in Australia” in the July, 1928, issue of Pacific 
Affairs. On the problems of Samoa both American and mandated one 
may suggest Chappell: Samoa, Wilson & Horton, Auckland, 1928, and 
the recent enquiry made by Mead: Cominc or AcE 1n Samoa, Morrow, 
New York, 1928. 


GENERAL 


The books cited below in this section are simply of general interest 
for their interpretation of social’ and national characteristics. They 
should supplement a number of similar books mentioned in previous 
bibliographies, as for example: Tyau: Cuina AWAKENED; Russell: 
Tue ProsieM oF Cu1nA; Monroe: Cu1na, A NATION IN Evo.vurion; 
Hodgkin: CHINA IN THE Faminy or Nations; Wilhelm: Tur Sout 
or Cur1na; Allen: Mopern JAPAN AND Its ProsieMs; Siegfried: 
America Comes or AcE; Beard: THe Rist of AMERICAN CIVILISA- 
TION. 

Beginning with Japan one may mention a recent book by Brown: 
JAPAN IN THE Wortp Topay, Revell, New York, 1928. A great part 
of this is concerned with political and economic developments but there 
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are sections on education and social organisation. A more descriptive 
account that makes some attempt at an interpretation of Japanese life is 
Hershey: Moprrn Japan, Bobbs-Merrill, Indianapolis, 1919. Besides 
these there is the effort made by Hearn: JAPAN—AN INTERPRETATION, 
Macmillan, New York, 1924, to present a faithful picture of Japanese 
character and institutions. It is an attractive work too well-known to 
require further comment. A new translation of an older book which 
comes from the pen of a Japanese, is Hibino: Nippon SHiInpDo Ron 
(THe NaTIONAL IDEALS OF THE JAPANESE PEOPLE), Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, London, 1928. The title indicates its nature and for a 
somewhat damaging commentary upon its contents and quality (by a 
Japanese scholar) the reader is referred to a review of it in the March, 
1929, issue of Pacific Affairs. It should be noted that Dr. Nitobé, the 
author of BusHipo, has written a much older book: THE JAPANESE 
Nation, Putnam, New York, 1912, and has more recently produced a 
first-rate study of cultural influences in his JAPANESE TRAITS AND For- 
EIGN INFLUENCES, Paul, Trench, Trubner, London, 1927. Four 
informative lectures go to make up a book by Anesaki: RELIGIOUS AND 
SoctaL PRoBLEMS OF THE ORIENT, Macmillan, New York, 1923. Saun- 
ders: Gospet, For Asta, Macmillan, New York, 1928, is an excellent 
critical comparison of Indian, Chinese and Japanese Buddhism with 
Christian teachings. 


For Western civilisation one may add the fine collection of essays 
that make up WHITHER Manxkinp (Ed. Beard), Longmans, New 
York, 1928. Particularly noteworthy are the chapters on “Race and 
Civilisation” and “Civilisations of East and West,” the latter being the 
work of Dr. Hu Shih, who wrote “Two Wings of One Bird” for 
Pacific Affairs of May, 1928. A more pessimistic view of Western 
civilisation is set forth in such books as Bertrand and Dora Russell : 
Prospects oF INDUSTRIAL CiIvILIsaTIoN, Century Co., London, 1923, 
or the formidable volume by Spengler: THe Dectine or THE WEsT, 
Alfred Knopf, New York, 1929. 


A few additional books on China need to be mentioned. Foster: 
CHINESE ReatitiEs, Edinburg House Press, London, 1928, is a small 
book interesting for its account of social and religious factors. The 
general attack on things Chinese made by Gilbert in Wuat’s Wronc 
Wits Curna, Murray, London, 1926, is of doubtful value for the 
serious reader. If it is read at all, it may well be taken in conjunction 
with the reply to it by Rasmussen: Wuat’s Ricut Wir Cuina, but 
a much more balanced view is given in Goodnow: CHINA—AN 
ANALysIs, Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1926. A new translation 
of a French book is Legendre: Mopern CHINESE CIvILISATION, Cape, 
London, 1929. It cannot be called a scientific work and at least one 
chapter on the Chinese character contains a quantity of astonishing 
generalisations, but otherwise it has some interesting descriptive mate- 
rial. The general tone is unfavourable to the Chinese people. Anders- 
son: THe Dracon AND THE ForeIcNn Devits, Little Brown & Co., 
Boston, 1928, a translation from the Swedish, is one of the best avail- 
able foreign interpretations of Chinese life, by a scientist long in 
service in China. An article by Rose on “The Mind of China” appears 
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in the JourNAL of the Royal Institute of International Affairs for 
March, 1925. 

Two interesting books on Chinese village life are Tao and Leong: 
VILLAGE AND Town Lire in Curna, Allen & Unwin, London, 1915, 
and Kulp: ConTemporary LIFE IN SoutH CHINA; THE SocioLocy 
or Famiism, Columbia University Teachers’ College, New York, 1925. 


TARIFFS 
(Addenda to the Economic Bibliography, June Issue) 


It has been thought desirable to put together here some information 
on tariffs supplementary to the references that have been made already 
in previous bibliographies. ‘Tariffs in the Pacific will provide an im- 
portant topic for discussion at Kyoto and it is probable that most of the 
countries represented there will present papers on their national tariff 
systems. On some of these countries a certain amount of material is 
already available and some of it has already been noted. On the general 
and theoretical question of tariffs, a standard work is Gregory: Tar- 
1FFs—A Stupy IN MeEtHop, Lippincott, Philadelphia, 1921, which 
draws material from a wide range of countries and deals thoroughly 
with the technical and economic aspects of tariff policies and tariff 
machinery. For present day international tariff problems the papers 
prepared for the various international economic conferences of the 
League of Nations provide a fund of invaluable material. Some of the 
more important of these papers which are all obtainable quite easily, 
are given below. 


Brunet: Srapitity or Customs Tarirrs. C.E.C.P. 71, 1927. 


Page: MEMORANDUM ON EvurROPEAN BarGAINING TarirFs. C.E. 
C.P. 97, 1927. 


Page: MEMORANDUM ON DiIscRIMINATORY TARIFF CLASSIFICA- 
tions. C.E.C.P. 96, 1927. 


Viner: MEMORANDUM ON DumpIne. C.E.C.P. 36, 1926. 


Trendelenburg: MEMORANDUM ON LEGISLATION FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF Dumpinc. C.E.I. 7, 1926. 


Trendelenburg: Customs NOMENCLATURE AND Customs CLASssI- 
FICATION. C.E.I. 32, 1927. 


Serruys: CoMMERCIAL TREATIES, TARIFF SYSTEMS AND ConTrRAC- 
ruaL Meruops. C.E.I. 31, 1927. 
Export Dutirs. C.E.I. 23,'1927. 


ABOLITION OF IMPORT AND Export RESTRICTIONS AND PROHIBI- 
tions. C.E.I. 22, 1927. 


TarirF Lever Inpices. C.E.I. 37, 1927. 
Wortp Economic CONFERENCE. Fina Report. C.E.I. 44, 1927. 
APPLICATION OF THE RECOMMENDATIONS. C.C.E. 7, 1928. 


All these documents are published by the League of Nations and 
can be obtained from there or from the various branch agencies in 
different countries. An excellent review of the work of the economic 
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conference is made in a pamphlet by Young and Fay: Tue INTERNA- 
TIONAL Economic CONFERENCE, World Peace Foundation, Vol. X 
No. 4, 1927. 

Some mention of the Australian tariff is made in a chapter in 
SrupiEs IN AUSTRALIAN AFFAIRS, but this should be supplemented by 
reading a series of articles that ran through several numbers of the 
Economic Record as a controversy between two Australian economists, 
Professors Benham and Brigden on the subject of “The Australian 
Tariff and the Standard of Living.” This can be seen in the numbers 
of November, 1925; May, 1926; May, 1927; and November, 1927. 
Mills’ article on “The Tariff Board of Australia” should also be read 
in the issue for May, 1927. There are no important studies of this 
problem as far as it affects New Zealand but a study is in preparation 
for the Conference. The same is true of Japan, for which country 
the section in the present number of the JAPAN YEAR Book on foreign 
trade and commerce gives a useful summary of the tariff schedules now 
in force. The new Chinese tariffs have already been mentioned in the 
bibliography on “Political China Today” in the May, 1929, issue of this 
journal. Probably the best account of present day developments in 
the tariff policies of the United States is that given in the series of 
articles that make up the January, 1929, number of the Annals. But 
there is no dearth of information on this topic which is creating so 
much international interest at the present time. Nearly all the recent 
issues of periodicals and papers in the United States have dealt with 
the matter. There are several publications of the Institute of Econo- 
mics that bear on this problem. TartrrF MAKING IN THE UNITED 
States, McGraw-Hill, New York, 1924; Sucar In RELATION TO THE 
TarirF, McGraw-Hill, New York, 1924: Tue Tarirr on Woot, Mac- 
millan, New York, 1926; THe CatrLe INDUSTRY AND THE TARIFF, 
Macmillan, New York, 1926, are the main ones. Taussig: Free TRADE, 
THE TARIFF AND ReEcrprocity, Macmillan, New York, 1920, is a 
standard work on the whole topic. It only remains to add the invalu- 
able publication of the United States Tariff Commission on CoronraAL 
TariFF Poxicres, Government Printing Office, Washington, 1922. 
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Pacific Items 
THe CHINESE EXTRATERRITORIALITY ISSUE 


On April 23 the Chinese Government issued identic notes setting 
forth the claims of China with regard to the renunciation of extraterri- 
torial privileges on the part of foreign powers. ‘These notes were 
handed to the British, American and French ministers in China and 
were transmitted by them to their respective governments. The text of 
this identic note is given elsewhere in this issue of Pacific Affairs, under 
the summary of British Interests in the Pacific. On the same date 
similar notes were sent by the Chinese Foreign Minister to the govern- 
ments of Holland, Norway and Brazil. This action on the part of the 
Nanking Government followed a series of informal discussions which 
China’s ministers to foreign lands had been carrying on for some months 
in the respective capitals. In line with these conversations an earlier 
suggestion had been made by Japan (unofficially) to the effect that 
President Hoover of the United States call a general conference to 
discuss the question of extraterritorial rights in China. This proposal 
was never followed up on either side. No note on the subject was ad- 
dressed to the Japanese Government, with whom the Chinese Foreign 
Office was at that time engaged in a series of parleys relating to the 
whole subject of treaty revision between China and Japan. 


It is understood that foreign commercial organizations in China 
offered strong resistance to the idea of the relinquishment of extraterri- 
toriality at this time, and that their joint statements in the matter were 
sent as vigorous protest to each national government concerned. On 
May 11 the State Department at Washington, reported to have been in 
communication on the subject with the Foreign Offices of the several 
China treaty powers, issued a statement to the effect that these several 
powers had indicated that they were not prepared to accede to the 
Chinese request for extraterritorial relinquishment. The British Gov- 
ernment on May 13 issued a formal reply to the Chinese Government's 
notes, couched in sympathetic but guarded terms. The principle of 
China’s desire for national autonomy in all matters relating to her 
judicial system was applauded but it was made clear that the British 
Government did not look upon the present time as ripe for the practical 
changes involved in any change from consular to Chinese jurisdiction 
over foreigners. On June 3 it was announced at Washington that a 
note, similar in content to the British note, was being prepared in the 
State Department. This note was expected to continue the policy with 
regard to extraterritoriality maintained by Secretary of State Kellogg 
under President Coolidge’s administration—that being in the main a 
demand for sufficient guarantee of the National Government’s ability to 
protect foreign lives and property through her domestic court system. 
On June 22 it was announced from Washington that the above-men- 
tioned note was not yet drafted and that a considerable period was 
expected to elapse before its completion and transmission to the Chinese 
Government. It was said that President Hoover was giving an extraor- 
dinary amount of attention to the policy involved in this question. The 
discussion of extraterritoriality, its history, implications, and the prac- 
tical steps necessary or suggested for its abolition has been the subject 
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of widespread newspaper comment during the two months which have 
elapsed since the transmission of the original Chinese note. — Excerpts 
from various editorial opinions on this subject are appearing in another 
section of this issue of Pacific Affairs. 


Japan Recocnizes NANKING 


Full recognition of the Nanking Government by Japan was made on 
June 3 last upon the formal presentation by K. Yoshizawa, Japan’s 
Minister to China, of his credentials. These credentials were handed 
in person to General Chiang Kai-shek, President of the National Gov- 
ernment. ‘This constituted the final de jure recognition, de facto recog- 
nition having been implied in the recent series of diplomatic negotia- 
tions which took place between Minister Yoshizawa and Dr. C. T. Wang, 
relating to outstanding matters of disagreement between the two na- 
tions. The press of China and Japan, following this incident, took 
occasion to express hope for the progressive betterment of Sino-Japa- 
nese relations from this point onward. The complete evacuation of 
Shantung by the long established Japanese force of occupation there 
(May 20) contributed greatly toward the possibility of a growing 
friendliness. Another favorable happening was the reduction of the 
Japanese marine forces on duty in the Shanghai area, June 12. With 
this last recall of troops it was stated from Tokyo that the number to 
be maintained in the Shanghai area henceforth will be limited to 600. 
The continuing military successes of the Nanking Government in recent 
months have done much to increase the Japanese Government’s feeling 
of confidence with regard to her nationals within Chinese territory. 


BritisH ELECTIONS 


The press of the Pacific area has watched with interest the outcome 
of the British elections, which was announced on May 30. The victory 
of the Labour Party in Parliament, the retirement of Stanley Baldwin’s 
Conservative government and the formation of a Labour Cabinet under 
the leadership of Ramsay MacDonald were regarded as extremely sig- 
nificant for Britain’s foreign policy in the Far East and for pacific in- 
ternational relations in general. Arthur Henderson was named Foreign 
Secretary by Prime Minister MacDonald and Sidney Webb was named 
Secretary for the Colonies. On June 18 reports were confirmed by 
Premier MacDonald to the effect that he intends to visit the United 
States at an early period for the purpose of making personal contacts 
with American leaders, looking toward the settlement of outstanding 
disarmament questions as they affect Britain and America. 


S1no-Russtan RELATIONS 


The relationship between the Chinese and Soviet governments be- 
came strained during the month of June, following a raid upon the 
Soviet Consulate at Harbin conducted by Chinese officials who acted on 
the announced assumption that a Russian plot to aid Feng Yu-hsiang in 
his revolt against the Nanking Government was being instigated there. 
On that occasion (May 29) the Russian Consul and his staff were seized 
and held during the search for alleged documents implicating the Mos- 
cow government in anti-Nationalist activities. On June 1 the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs at Moscow handed the Chinese charge 
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d’affaires there a strong protest warning China “to avoid further tests 
of Soviet patience by provocative acts and violations of agreements.” 
China was warned that the embassy and various coi..ulates within the 
Russian territory would be deprived of their normal diplomatic im- 
munity as a result of the challenging action at Harbin. Associated Press 
dispatches thereupon announced that Chinese diplomatic representa- 
tives and consular officials had been recalled from Russia. There were 
further reports of wholesale Chinese departures from Russian territory 
following this move. Great anxiety was felt throughout the Far East 
over the probable rupture of diplomatic relations between the two coun- 
tries. These several happenings, together with a later suspension of a 
Soviet Russian publication in Harbin, under orders of the Chinese gov- 
ernment, are regarded as indicative of Nanking’s official attitude toward 
Russia and the probable trend of her policy in that direction. 


MEXICAN RE.icious PEACE 


The long-standing state of warfare between the Catholic Church in 
Mexico and the new civil authorities was settled on June 21 by means 
of an accord acceptable to both sides in the controversy, a United Press 
dispatch from Mexico City, dated June 21, announced. A joint state- 
ment signed by President Emilio Portez Gil and Archbishop Ruiz y 
Flores, provided for a promise on the part of the government for 
Catholic Church freedom within the law of the land. Religious instruc- 
tion will be permitted within the churches. For the first time since 
July, 1926, when the breach between the government and the state came 
to a climax, the Catholic clergy of Mexico has resumed services on a 
basis of freedom and toleration by the government. It is expected that 
this compromise will lead to a reanimated spirit of goodwill and 
patriotism within Mexico and that it will do much to minimize the possi- 
bilities of further political revolts. 


PHILIPPINES GOVERNOR 


On June 4 the newly appointed governor-general for the Philippines, 
Dwight F. Davis, was sworn into office in Washington before members 
of the Philippines delegation. He sailed for his new post on June 15. 
Mr. Davis succeeds Henry L. Stimson, highly popular amongst the 
Filipinos up to the time of his recall to Washington as the new incum- 
bent of the office of Secretary of State. 


AUSTRALIAN PROSPERITY 


Dispatches from Sydney, New South Wales, tell of the continuing 
wave of prosperity in the pastoral and farming industries of that sec- 
tion. Authoritative forecasts give basis for a belief that the next wool 
clip and lambing will be above the average. The sheep holdings in New 
South Wales for the past year have increased by 4,000,000 heads, and 
conservative estimates now place the number in that area at 53,000,000. 


New ZEALAND IMMIGRATION 


Some criticism of the machinery lately put in motion for bringing in 
boys, who have just finished their schooling, to farm positions in New 
Zealand, has been growing up in the latter country, according to a recent 
dispatch from Auckland. It is stated that New Zealand boys leaving 
school are finding it increasingly difficult to find jobs, a difficulty greater 
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than has existed anywhere within the last 30 or 40 years. The Depart- 
ment of Labour for the Dominion is working out a plan for placing 
New Zealand boys on farms, not only with the idea of giving immediate 
employment, but of helping to let them become farmers on their own 
account. The criticism of the British boy-immigration has arisen from 
the fact that hitherto there has been no similar machinery for assisting 
native-born New Zealand boys to similar occupations when their school- 
ing had ended. It is also being proposed to establish farm schools, and 
furthermore to experiment with the group system of settlement, putting 
a number of boys on one block of land under an experienced super- 
visor. In these several ways it is hoped that both the land problem and 
the urban unemployment problem will be assisted toward settlement. 


Cuina PowiticaL SITUATION 


Following the consummation of the long planned-for funeral cere- 
mony for Dr. Sun Yat-sen in Nanking on June 1, the smoldering mili- 
tary and political animosity which had been put to one side during the 
period of mourning for the late Kuomintang leader, again burst into 
flame. During this time the chief uncertainty, speaking in a military 
sense, with which the Nanking Government had to cope, was the dis- 
affection of General Feng Yu-hsiang, one of the several military leaders 
who had helped to unify the National Government over a year ago. 
General Feng, entrenched in Honan, the province directly under his 
command, had defied the National Government in a circular telegram 
charging extravagance and various venalities. Apparently loath to 
bring matters to a crisis the State Council at Nanking had long delayed 
any official move against General Feng. But early in June a formal 
declaration of war against and an order for the arrest of General Feng 
were made public. The following weeks continued to be uncertain in 
their developments, with several attempts at compromise on both sides. 
During this time, however, overt military activities were not lacking. 
Railway communications were broken and strategic military movements 
of men and supplies were made on the part of Nationalist forces and 
the rebellious general. There were rumors of defections from both 
forces. At one time the Honan marshal was reported to have aban- 
doned his militaristic plans in favor of a trip abroad. Shortly after this 
the interruption of Peking-Hankow railway traffic belied his pacific 
intentions. On June 17 a United Press dispatch from Shanghai re- 
ported civil war as inevitable and the movement of government troops 
toward Feng Yu-hsiang’s stronghold accentuated this view of the situa- 
tion. Intervention on the part of Governor Yen Hsi-san of Shansi 
Province was said to have again stayed General Feng’s activities and 
to have inclined him toward a compromise. The Kuomintang News 
Service held out the hope that the rebel general might agree to abandon 
his plans and turn his army over to the Central Disbandment Committee. 
This hope continued to seem very ephemeral until June 22, when it was 
reported that General Feng had definitely stated his intention to step out 
of the political and military arena in China on condition that the gov- 
ernment undertake the expense of maintaining his army which was to 
be put under the control of General Yen Hsi-san. On June 26 it was 
officially stated in Nanking that Feng Yu-hsiang had resigned his com- 
mand and Yen Hsi-san had been appointed by the Central Executive 
Committee to succeed him as administrator of the Northwest. 
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Reflections 
EprrorIAL OPINION ON THE PACIFIC 


These reprints are chosen as reflecting diverse points of view in and around the Pacific 
upon problems uppermost in the news of the area. They are not selected, im any instance, 
as indicative of the editorial attitude of Paciric AFratrs. 


EXTRATERRITORIALITY IN CHINA 


Since the subject of extraterritorial abolition has been uppermost in the 
world’s news concerning China during the past two months it may be interesting 
to see what has been the varied attitude of the foreign press, both in and out of 
China, toward this latest proposal of the National Government at Nanking. The 
editorial comment here quoted from is fairly representative rather than compre- 
hensive, and is confined in point of time to the period before official government 
replies to Foreign-Minister Wang’s identic note had been made public.—Editor 
Pacific Affairs. 


SOLUTION NEEDED 
From the Week in China (American), Peking, May 11, 1929 


If an essentially fair and workable solution could be found for the many and 
complicated problems which center around the existence of foreign extraterritorial 
jurisdiction in China, one of the chief causes of misunderstanding and friction in 
the relations between Chinese and foreigners would be removed. Such a solution, 
too, would be welcomed with a deep sigh of relief by all those, whether Chinese 
or foreign, who are concerned diplomatically, commercially, culturally or other- 
wise in those relations. ; 

That some solution is needed, and needed soon, few will deny. As Foreign 
Minister Wang remarks in his note of April 27 to the American, British and French 
ministers: “Extraterritoriality in China is a legacy of the old regime.” Condi- 
tions have changed very materially since the main outlines of the system were 
laid down three-quarters of a century ago—and a change in the system to meet 
these changes in conditions is quite in order. . . . 

With both sides in this (friendly) frame of mind—and Dr. Wang’s latest note 
is on the wholé a reasonably restrained statement of the Chinese side of the case— 
there should be no insurmountable difficulty in working out a solution of this 
extraterritoriality problem, even though the negotiations almost inevitably will 
take some time just because of the complicated nature of the problem and the 
variety of interests involved. 


A COMPLEXITY OF QUESTIONS 


From the North-China Herald (British), Shanghai, May 11, 1929 

It is beside the point to argue that extraterritoriality, when acquired by for- 
eigners, was not considered by the Chinese as any disgrace to themselves; that, on 
the contrary, if there was question of a stigma, it would have been held rather to 
fall on the foreigner as implying that he was not worthy to be judged by Chinese 
law. That is not the Chinese view now. . . . 

It (The Extraterritorial Commission) found that judges were still too much 
under the thumb of local military commanders. In a different form this is still 
the crux. Dr. Wang will no doubt reply that this was in the bad old days of the 
militarists. But are the politicians more scrupulous? Have they been able to 
divest themselves of the idea that Governments have a right to use law courts for 
their own purposes? The example of the Provisional Court does not inspire 
confidence that they have. . . . The further argument that consular jurisdic- 
tion has become “so detrimental to the smooth working of the judicial and admin- 
istrative machinery of China that her progress as a member of the family of 
nations has been unnecessarily retarded,” calls for facts in its support. If it 
could be shown that any Chinese city were better administered than, say, Shanghai, 
with better policing, better financial management, greater protection for the indi- 
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vidual, swifter detection and arrest of criminals, Dr. Wang’s argument would 
have a solid basis. But this cannot be shown. 

It is noticeable that Dr. Wang does not ask the Powers to fix a date for the 
abolition of extraterritoriality but merely to agree to discuss it. The plain fact is, 
of course, that extraterritorial rights cannot be wiped out by a stroke of the 
pen. In short, Dr. Wang’s note to Great Britain, France and America 
opens up an infinite vista of questions, no one of which could fairly be considered 
apart from the rest. It is to be hoped that this will duly be emphasized by the 


Powers in their reply. 


“GOD HELP THE FOREIGNER” 
“Observer,” in the North-China Daily News, March 15, 1929 


Sir—Don’t you think it is time that “the Powers” called Dr. A. C. T. Wong’s 
bluff about “extrality?” One can hardly imagine that Japan, France and Great 
Britain can be deceived by this kind of specious propaganda, but it would appear 
that Dr. Wong and his fellow propagandists are hoping to get America to help 
them to get “extrality” abolished soon. 

It will be God help any foreigner who has to submit solely to Chinese justice 
and fairness, twenty years from now, never mind one, and it is time China was told 
frankly, that there is going to be no change until the Chinese attitude of hatred 
towards all foreigners changes, at least to that of respect. Your correspondent is 
of the opinion that it is the firm attitude of Japan which is saving other foreigners 
from further humiliation and loss. The Chinese think they can fool the white 
man, and they do so to a remarkable degree, but they know they cannot fool the 
Japanese, hence the extreme hatred towards that country shown in the so-called 
“boycott.” One marvels at the patience of the Japanese and wonders how long it 
will be before Japan teaches China the lesson she needs. It will be a sad day for 
China wher, Japanese patience comes to an end, and the pity will be that so many 
innocent people will suffer, while those who have caused the trouble will most 
likely get off scott free. 


SHANGHAI AND EXTRATERRITORIALITY 
From the China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, May 18, 1929 


According to an article which appeared in the Sin Wan Pao, one of the 
leading Chinese newspapers in Shanghai, on Sunday, May 12, the leading foreign 
chambers of commerce in this city held a meeting last week at which resolutions 
were adopted in opposition to the Chinese Government’s intention to negotiate new 
treaties with the various Powers providing for a relinquishment of extraterri- 
toriality. It is understood that the resolutions adopted are to be considered by 
the various foreign chambers separately, following which cables will be dispatched 
to the various foreign governments expressing the general opinion that “present 
conditions in China do not warrant an early relinquishment of extraterritoriality,” 
or in other words it is considered premature for a withdrawal of the Consular 

ourts. 


“FACTS VS. THEORIES” 
From the China Weekly Review, Shanghai, May 25, 1929 


There can be no mistaking China’s intentions to abolish extraterritoriality, 
and while China’s methods in the accomplishment of her intentions may depend 
upon circumstances and vary in accordance with the ideas of different individ- 
uals who may be in power in Nanking, the ultimate result will be the same. Any 
resistence to these demands on the part of foreign interests will be met by 
resistence and retaliation on the Chinese side, the Chinese retaliation being in 
direct proportion to the foreign resistence. Therefore, . . . the foreigners 
would be on much safer ground if, instead of blindly resisting something which 
their better judgment should tell them is inevitable, they would devote their 
attention to the devising of some plan that would minimize the ill effects that are 
likely to follow a revision of the treaties on this question. 
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A PRACTICAL SPIRIT 
From the Trans-Pacific (American), Tokyo, May 16, 1929 


. « « The next question inevitably is extraterritoriality. There are two 
favorable factors: (1) the foreign Powers recognize that arrangements dating 
from about eighty years ago are out of harmony with the feelings of today and 
are anxious to eliminate causes of friction in their relations with modern China; 
(2) the statesmen of the Nanking Government have shown themselves to be mod- 
erate and practical and are probably more capable of making a satisfactory agrce- 
ment than any alternative group. But they have nothing to gain by ignoring the 
obstacles which only China herself can surmount by patiently modernizing her 
laws and—a far harder task—bringing justice and efficiency into their admin- 
istration. . . 

Japan got rid of her “unequal treaties’ by proving that foreign life and 
property could dispense with exceptional safeguards. China is not yet within sight 
of such a state of affairs. In fairness to the Nationalist Government, however, 
it must be added that at the Washington Conference Dr. C. T. Wang did not 
ask for the immediate abolition of extraterritoriality but invited the Powers to 
take “initial steps towards improving and eventually abolishing the existing 
system.” . . . Schemes have been designed to meet Dr. Wang’s suggestion of 
gradual abolition. Their central feature was the employment of foreign judges 
to sit with Chinese judges administering Chinese law in cases involving foreigners. 
Since those suggestions were made Nationalist feeling has become more intransi- 
gent; Nanking has to reckon with its left wing, and however ill-advised that left 
wing’s activities may be, it is a factor in the case. A precedent to which even the 
left wing could hardly object may be found in the settlement Turkey made when 
she abolished the capitulations which were analogous to extraterritorial jurisdic- 
tion in China. Briefly, Turkey agreed to appoint foreign legal counsellors, chosen 
from a list furnished by the League of Nations, to assist in the administration of 
justice. 


The whole point is that until foreigners have gained confidence and the Chinese 
experience in the administration of the new codes, some such intermediate expedi- 
ent must be adopted. If the Chinese are willing to approach the question prac- 
tically there is no doubt whatever that the foreign Powers will meet them in the 
same spirit. 


FOREIGN RIGHTS IN CHINA 
From the London Times, May 14, 1929 


The news which has been reaching us since the Nanking Government presented 
their Identic Notes is an instructive commentary upon the claim which they made, 
and upon some of the most material grounds on which they advanced it. The 
Notes claim from the Powers the early renunciation of their extraterritorial treaty 
rights, and the submission of their nationals to Chinese jurisdiction. This claim 
is made both on grounds of principle and on grounds of fact. It may be said at 
once that on those of principle there is no controversy between this country and 
China. . . 


There remain the questions of fact. Two main questions of this order arise 
on the Notes—first, the present power of the Nanking Government to afford 
British subjects adequate security; and, secondly, the sufficiency of the legal and 
administrative reforms which they say would provide it. The Notes themselves 
recognize that the possession of this power by a Chinese Government and the 
establishment of these reforms are preliminaries indispensable to the renunciation 
of extraterritorial rights. They allege that the Nanking Government in fact 
possesses the power and that the needful reforms are in fact in operation. R 
While hostile armies are in actual conflict with the Central Government, and 
while it cannot collect the taxes over wide regions, assertions that it is firmly 
established and strong, and that China is unified under its sway, are, to say the 
last, premature. Nanking may be successful in the renewed struggle, as it was in 
that just over, but unless and until it crushes armed rebellion, a condition precedent 
of the Mackay Treaty is not fulfilled. 
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A COURTEOUS REQUEST 
From the Nation and Athenacum, London, May 18, 1929 


The Chinese Government's identic Note on extraterritoriality has now been 
published, and proves, as anticipated, to be simply a general invitation, couched in 
moderate and courteous terms, to open up discussion of the question. A great 
responsibility will rest on any Government that refuses the invitation, even though 
it may not be possible at once to accede to the full Chinese demands. It is 
significant that the Note has not been sent to Tokyo; the Nanking authorities 
evidently consider that the issues between them and Japan must be settled sep- 
arately, and the discussion of a treaty for a general settlement of outstanding 
questions is actually taking place. Owing to the Manchurian complication, a 
Chino-Japanese settlement will necessarily be more complex and comprehensive 
than a settlement with any European Power; but the other Governments con- 
cerned cannot encourage any tendency to separate Japan from the ordinary 
treaty Powers, and the Anglo-Japanese understanding as to exchange of views on 
Chinese problems may serve a useful purpose in making Japan a party to the 
diplomatic discussion of questions of common interest. 


BRITISH RIGHTS IN CHINA 
From the Morning Post, London, May 3, 1929 


We have never been able to sympathise with the tendency to give away 
British rights in any part of the world, and notably in China. These extra-terri- 
torial immunities are not wanton trespass upon the independence of another nation, 
but the fruits of experience and trial. They have been created through genera- 
tions of commercial intercourse, as the conditions necessary to the safety of Euro- 
peans trading in China. Similar rights were abandoned in Japan when that great 
nation proved its ability to deal justly by the foreigner; and they should not be 
abandoned in China before similar conditions are firmly established. We are 
fortified in that opinion by an admirable work on the subject, Mr. G. W. Keeton’s 
“Development of Extra-Territoriality in China.” Mr. Keeton traces the history 
of such rights in China and elsewhere; they spring from the contact of two 
systems of law so utterly different, that justice in one is often injustice in 
another, as, for example, the Chinese demand that one of our gunners should be 
delivered up for execution because of a fatal accident in firing a salute. 

But they spring also from a cause even more difficult to remove—the corrup- 
tion, and nowadays the chaos, of Chinese administration. Mr. Keeton maintains 
as the result of his deep and careful historical study that extra-territoriality is an 
inevitable condition which “must remain until a single Government, whose authority 
is recognised in every Chinese province, is established.” And we should venture 
to add, until such Government proves itself impartial, and honest in its justice 
and administration. At present China is still far from that ideal. While the 
fundamental condition of peace has not yet been established, and while so many 
complaints are made of the present system of government, it seems to us a time 
rather to strengthen than to relax the safeguards of the British subject and 
British trade in China. 


CHINA’S NEW APPEAL 
From the Christian Science Monitor, May 7, 1929 


The present formal appeal to the United States reopens the subject (of 
Extraterritoriality) in a way that will compel serious attention. The Chinese 
have long claimed that much of the disorder and internal strife in their country 
was due to the fact of this freedom of alien residents from the authority of the 
Chinese courts and law-enforcing agencies. The claim probably exaggerates the 
evil, but it is of course true that no nation with a stable government, desiring to 
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be recognized as among the civilized powers of the world, will willingly submit 
to the exercise of extraterritorial rights within its borders. China is proud 
enough to protest, but not strong enough to enforce the protest. Unquestionably 
the Government of the United States, officially friendly as it is to the new state of 
China, and representing a public opinion which has always been friendly to that 
state, will take such steps as may properly be undertaken for the discovery of the 
righteous course in this perplexing matter. The mere fact that a most compre- 
hensive investigation was made in 1926 and 1927 does not prove that the findings 
of the commission then operating are accurate today. China has advanced much 
in the time that has since elapsed, and it may be that its representatives would 
welcome a single power inquiry to be made by the United States Government 
which should supplement and bring down to date the views of the International 
Commission of 1926. 


EVIDENCE WANTED 
From the New Republic, New York, May 22, 1929 

Psychologically, the Nationalist government could hardly have chosen a worse 
moment to renew its plea to the United States for the abolition of extra-terri- 
toriality. As our readers are aware, a good case can be made logically for the 
renunciation of these special privileges. Russia, Germany, Austria and Hungary 
lost theirs during the War, and they have been voluntarily relinquished by Belgium, 
Italy, Denmark, Portugal and Spain in new treaties which will take effect in a 
few months’ time. The citizens of the four first-named countries have not found 
that being subject to Chinese law has imposed any intolerable burden upon them. 
But in view of the conditions . . . it is not surprising that the American 
government should stand by its position, expressed in 1926, that extra-territoriality 
will be surrendered only when China has given evidence that she is prepared to 
give adequate safeguard to foreign rights and property, and that this has not yet 
been done. 


ENGLAND AND JAPAN 
From the Tokyo Asahi, Translated in the Japan Times, June 4, 1929 


In the Municipal Assembly of Osaka, the largest city in Japan, 13 proletariat 
members have been elected. That is a signal development, although it cannot be 
compared with the condition in England which has made Labor the first party 
of the country. 

When the Labor cabinet was formed in England last, in Japan, the Kiyoura 
cabinet fell because of the Constitutional movement, and a coalition cabinet was 
formed. Then general manhood suffrage was given, and the labor movement has 
gradually changed its direction. It was about that time that the City of Yawata 
elected a proletariat member to the city assembly. 

At the recent election more than five hundred projetariat members were 
elected in town and village assemblies. When tenant farmers and others who 
were elected are added to this number, the total will reach a large figure. 

The formation of the Labor cabinet in England is not a matter for England 
alone, but of the whole world. A changed British attitude to China and Soviet 
Russia also will affect our country. Especially the fact that 38,000,000 voters of 
England have made Labor the first party, is a direct call of encouragement to 
those who have been oppressed under reactionary politics. 


PROLETARIANS RISE IN OSAKA 
From the Osaka Mainichi, June 6, 1929 


One of the striking features of the municipal election in Osaka on June 1, as 
shown by the result known on June 2, is the rise of the Proletarians as a group into 
a prominent position in the party alignment. Out of 88 new Assembly members 
elected, the Minseito is the first party with 35, the Independents coming second 
with 33, while the Proletarians are third with 13, followed by 5 Seiyukai and 2 
Shinto Club members. The Independents cannot be regarded as a group. There- 
fore the Proletarians should be considered as the second group in power. 

Hitherto, the Minseito has held overwhelming sway in the municipal Assembly, 
with the Seiyukai as the second party. Now the position of the Seiyukai is 
replaced by the Proletarians, a new group in the scheme of things in the municipal 
politics. The result of the election may be regarded as a stalemate condition of 
municipal politics, none of the parties gaining an absolute majority. In this condi- 
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tion, the people of Osaka may find a cause for breathing a sigh of relief, as they 
will now be able to have the system of checks and balances at work to prevent 
any possible tyranny of a majority. Moreover, one may say that the infusion of 
the new blood into the municipal politics by the Proletarians will add a great 
deal toward improving the municipal administration. — 

Together with these Proletarians, the new men in other groups will help 
much in freshening the municipal politics, for there are 64 new men of all groups 
against 24 old members elected, to make up the total of 88 members. It is now 
up to these new men to prove their worth by showing what they can do in place 
of their elderly predecessors. 


S.M, R. MANAGEMENT 


From the Chugai Shogyo, June 4, 1929 
As translated in the Japan Times 


Since his appointment as President of the South Manchuria Railway Company, 
Mr. Jotaro Yamamoto has carried out various reforms. It has been his plan to 
separate various other enterprises from the railway company and make it simply 
a business organization to undertake the railway, mining, and harbor enterprises. 

All these are very good, but if he asserts too much about the positive policy 
of the railway company, it might be misunderstood by other people and they 
might think that Japan is planning positive activities in Manchuria. 

If our policy in Manchuria is purely economic, we believe that the railway 
company also should be operated as a purely economic organization. But too 
loud declarations about positive activities may only cause suspicion. 

Also, in considering the future management of the railway company, the 
present political and other situations in China have to be considered. 


THE PHILIPPINES NOT NEEDED? 
Conrado Benitez in the Philippines Magazine, Manila, May, 1929 


Contrary to former assumptions, it is becoming more and more apparent that 
the United States does not need the Philippines in order to secure the raw 
materials for her important industries. 

With so many American states devoting more capital and land to sugar 
production, the demand for tariff protection against sugar importation from the 
Philippines will inevitably grow in intensity. 

The same thing may be said of the other staple crops of the Philippines—they 
can be produced in the United States. Those that are now produced in quantities 
will naturally seek protection from outside competition. 

And the Philippines, being peopled by a different race, will always be regarded 
as representing outside interest, not American. 

Continental United States is so extensive in area, and it covers such varied 
climatic conditions that, unlike other nations, it does not have to depend on the 
products of insular dependencies for its raw materials. Hence, it can well afford 
to adopt a different policy—more altruistic, more in line with her own political 
ideal of self-determination, and the open door, and equal opportunity to all. 

The assumption that the Philippines is needed by America in her trade 
expansion in the Orient can not bear close analysis. American trade with China 
is the main feature of that Oriental trade. It is evident that in order to trade 
with China it is unnecessary to stop at the Philippines. 

The same may be said of the trade with Japan. There is no need of stopping 
in the Philippines to get to Japan. 

Strategically, also, the United States does not need this country. In fact, the 
retention of the Philippines is more a source of weakness than strength. Besides, 
Philippine independence is compatible with a naval base on Philippine waters. 

And lastly, there is the increasing American demand for Filipino exclusion. 
American labor—which is most powerful in American politics—can no longer 
tolerate the entrance of Filipino laborers. 

Verily, economic influences are fast helping the attainment of Filipino inde- 
pendence—the only final solution to our problem. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL NARCOTIC PROBLEM 
From the China Critic, Shanghai, May 23, 1929 


The statement made by Dr. Alfred Sze, Chinese Minister to England, at the 
reception given in his honor by the National Anti- Opium Association, may be 
taken as an indication of the stand China is going to assume in the forthcoming 
International Opium Conference. . . . It is the only stand China takes—that 
the opium problem in this country can never be satisfactorily solved unless the 
Powers adopt effective and energetic measures to limit the manufacture of nar- 
cotic drugs. . . . “The drugs are in many provinces taking the place of 
opium and, as they are much easier to smuggle and to consume, they constitute 
to aap cane to our anti-opium campaign. These drugs come entirely from 
abroad. 


FINDERS KEEPERS? 
From the San Francisco Chronicle, April 27, 1929 


Day by day the business of digging relics of past ages is getting tougher. 
The digging is still good, but all over the world nations are getting more particular 
about who owns the objects dug up. 

Long ago Italy and Greece put embargoes on taking ancient objects of art out 
of their territory. Egypt now insists on a division of antique Pharaohs and their 
jewelry unearthed by rich Americans. The new Arabic kingdom of Irak takes 
the same line. When Leonard C. Woolley digs out of the subsoil of Ur the 
ag 0 —_— of a pre-Abrahamic queen a government official takes his pick 
or Irak. 

And now China tells Roy Chapman Andrews he can mine for dinosaur eggs 
if he likes but China will keep them. Even China, which long believed fossils 
to be dragons’ bones and ground them up for medicine, is applying self-determina- 
tion to her underground relics. Lord Elgin’s day, in which he snitched the 
sculptured frieze of the Parthenon and shipped the marbles to England, is now 
definitely over. 


CHINA’S AIR PLANS 
From the South China Monthly Review, Canton, April, 1929 


The tremendous impetus given aviation by the recent successful long-distance 
flight of the Cantonese aviators from Canton to Mukden via Hankow, Nanking 
and Peiping, coupled with the progress made in commercial flying in Europe and 
America, have Yeally done much to remove any past prejudices against air travel 
and transport in China. . 

Aviation in China is still in its infancy. However, it is gratifying to know 
that China has at least awakened to the possibility of starting a new gigantic 
aerial scheme in the development of commercial and air mails throughout the 
length and breadth of the whole country. The lack of communication facilities in 
China has played a major role in the misunderstandings among the various 
provinces that have arisen in the past, and today we still see turmoil and chaos 
prevailing in the country. Commercial aviation in China is, therefore, a necessity 
as it will enable those living hundreds of miles away to better understand each 
other; and when this enterprise is properly developed, other enterprises such as 
industry, agriculture and mining will eventually propser. 


WAYS TO THE HEART 
From the New Republic, New York, May 22, 1929 


It is desired to enter an era of better feeling with Latin America; 
we begin by cutting down Cuba’s chief market for her chief product, and offend- 
ing the largest South American republic—Argentina. It is desired to improve 
our relations with Great Britain and with Europe; we insist on collecting war 
debts while striving to prevent Great Britain and Europe from selling us anything 
with which to pay them—even the things they can make better and more cheaply 
than we. We want to live on good terms with Canada as our largest customer 
and the most fruitful outlet for our foreign investments; yet we attempt to 
prevent her from sending anything to us. .. . 
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Books of the Pacific 


THE RISE OF AMERICAN CIVILIZATION (Two Volumes) 
By Charles A. and Mary R. Beard 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1928. G$12.50 the set 


The literary historians, who could survey the sweep of human 
progress in a single great work, belonged to a simpler age than our 
own. ‘The Gibbons, Grotes and Greens worked on less complex 
material than that which confronts the modern historian. The latter, 
moreover, working in periods close to living memory, cannot abstract 
or generalise and yet remain convincing. The objects he views are too 
near for telescopic treatment. This means also that the common 
concerns of everyday life obtrude themselves more obviously into the 
doings of great soldiers and statesmen and must be given greater weight. 
For such reasons the economic historian, dealing with “the actions of 
men in the ordinary business of life,” tends to take the place of the 
literary historian of the past. His power to do so rests in part upon 
the fact that the historical economists have generally escaped the nar- 
rowing tendencies of their science in recent years. For them political 
economy rather than economics remains the better title of their subject. 
Within that subject they are able to take account of the imponderables. 
In such a book as the Beards’, the whole pageant of American life 
passes under review. Artistic appreciation and creative activity, letters, 
education, amusement enter into the story along with currency move- 
ments, political struggles and business expansion. 


Marx has so far conquered, however, that the modern historian 
falls naturally into the habit of finding the unity of history in economic 
factors and of proceeding in the fashion of dialectic from thesis to 
antithesis and so to further synthesis. So the Beards trace American 
development in periods and movements based primarily upon economic 
forces. This theme is noticeable and convincing through their two 
volumes till it leads them to their final chapter dealing with the 
machine age. 

In their sweep from the first beginnings of British colonisation to 
the complexity of modern imperialism many cherished myths give way 
to realistic analysis. The periods live again, not in idealised, superficial 
legends woven about heroes or causes, but in convincing summaries of 
conflicting forces supplemented by illuminating detail which lays bare. 
the factors of emergent evolution. Their patient mastery of sources, 
the balanced judgments and judicial presentation of controversial issues 
displayed throughout, will command the admiration of everyone who 
has attempted to work in a corner of the historical field. 


There is a certain subtlety of style that is quietly borne in upon the 
reader as he grasps the conception of the work as a whole. Manifest 
Destiny, capitalised throughout, comes to have a flavour of irony which 
is heightened by dry, penetrating analyses of recent American tendencies. 
The authors make no effort to avoid such phrases as “Agricultural 
Imperialism,” “Imperial America” and “The Advance on the Carib- 
bean.” Manifest Destiny in their view is mainly an economic urge for 
“More Worlds to Conquer.” Nor are they any more careful of Ameri- 
can sensibilities in dealing with domestic issues. 
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This is most clearly shown perhaps in the illuminating sections 
which treat the Civil War Period as a second revolution comparable 
with the first which threw off the yoke of British merchants. King 
Cotton was dethroned by the insurgency of the farmers of the west and 
the manufacturers of the north and the war was continued into the 
peace period until the dominance of the manufacturing interest was 
assured. Slavery, states’ rights, even the sacredness of the Union, 
are treated as incidental complications of the struggle. 

Almost of necessity the authors sometimes are forced into sum- 
mary description and compact analysis which leave the reader uneasy. 
This is particularly true, one feels, of the rather sketchy treatment of 
American economic, financial and political activity in the Far East since 
the days of Seward’s rather magniloquent prophecies. It is not so much 
that the reader is conscious of inaccuracies; but rather that the general 
impression given is inadequate and the inferences rather sweeping. 

On the other hand there are periods, particularly that of the early 
colonial experiments, where the description throws new light upon 
rather hazily understood movements and presents an obviously realistic 
picture of events that are only too often the subject of over-simplified 
legends. 

The least happy part of the book is its title. The story is really 
that of American economic development. By a loose use of words it 
may perhaps be permissible to use civilisation in a colourless sense, as 
meaning merely the type of organisation in a country at a given time. 
The word civilisation has, however, a real if vague connotation, just as 
real as that of the kindred word, culture. A Canadian writer has 
recently urged that “Culture or Civilization, if the terms be rightly used, 
is a thing which a race acquires, or rather earns for itself, over cen- 
turies of outward rest and equilibrium (whether it is engaged in war 
or not) and of inward striving and discontent, during which centuries 
it is not at any time completely overflowed by alien thought. Civilisa- 
tion means stability, self-development, orderly growth.” 

The Beards do not attempt to show the rise of an American 
civilisation of this type. It is perhaps too early to discern the signs. 
The many recent books, such as Siegfried’s, whose titles contain phrases 
of adolescence, point to the same conclusion. Strivings for self-con- 
scious culture, mostly imitative, are recorded fully, striking material 
progress is self-evident; but its embodiment in the realm of ideas has 
yet few examples, the development of American city architecture being 
perhaps the chief. 

The spirit of scholarly self-criticism and scepticism is, however, 
one of the clearest evidences of the beginnings of real culture and 
while the materials contained in the Beards’ work will not please the 
hundred-percenters, the spirit of their work will give encouragement to 
those who admire the fine character of many Americans while admitting 
disquietude at the trend of American life and policy. —J. B.C. 


NEW ZEALAND AND THE MANDATE FOR WESTERN SAMOA 
Extracts from the Report of the Commission on Investigation 
Released by the New Zealand Government, Wellington, Feb., 1929 

The New Zealand Government have released for publication a 
report written by a Commission of three senior civil servants of the 
New Zealand Government, who were sent to Samoa to investigate the 
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Public Service of Western Samoa, including the Reparation Estates. 
The Reparation Estates refer to all those properties in Samoa, princi- 
pally plantations and dwellings, which were assumed by the New Zealand 
Government as part of Reparation payments due from Germany. This 
Commission limited itself almost entirely to a criticism of the Services 
referred to, and made few essays into the realm of Public policy. 

It is to be recalled that in 1927 a Royal Commission proceeded to 
Samoa to inquire into the complaints of certain Samoans, and residents 
other than Samoan, as to the administrative methods adopted in the 
course of government under the Mandate. The Royal Commission 
found that the important complaints were baseless and that existing 
conditions were due to the influence of ambitious or disgruntled persons 
and groups. 

The Permanent Mandates Commission of the League of Nations 
reviewed all the evidence collected by the Royal Commission, and heard 
representatives of the New Zealand Government—but, under a ruling 
of the Council of the League, they refused audience to a representative 
of the majority of the Samoan people who presented himself. The 
Mandates Commission agreed, in general, with the findings of the Royal 
Commission, and, referring to one who has taken a most prominent 
part in opposition to the Samoan Government, recorded the following 
resolution : 

The Commission cannot too strongly condemn the action of Mr. Nelson 
and those associated with him who seem to have been inspired less by a desire 
for the public welfare than by personal ambition and interests. By unworthy 
means they have worked upon the minds of an impressionable people, who, 
prior to their propaganda, showed no disquieting signs of discontent. 


However, these findings and resolutions apart, the unrest and defi- 

ance of the Samoan Government still continues, and the Mau, the 
Samoan organization opposing the Government, comprising the great 
majority of Samoans, seems as intractable and has as much solidarity 
as ever. 
The New Zealand public smarts under a disagreeable publicity and 
a criticism that is new to their experience. There is a tone of incredi- 
bility appearing in New Zealand papers as it cannot be seen how New 
Zealand, with such honorable intentions, can have fallen so far short 
in Samoa as to give cause for all the prevailing unrest. So the report 
of the latest commission finding that the Samoan public service is ineffi- 
cient and should be almost entirely replaced, will be accepted in New 
Zealand as placing some of the blame for conditions. A few heads have 
to fall—pour encourager les autres. Three Administrators in succession 
have left Samoa under displeasure and successions of other officials 
likewise. It may be that injustice is being done to these officials and 
that the searchlight should be thrown somewhere else. 

New Zealand has many achievements in the development of demo- 
cratic government. Its people are homogeneous, respect and support 
political leaders and government enterprises. Under such conditions 
it has been possible to advance far in the direction of a state socialism 
and the development of cooperative enterprises of various kinds in 
which the Government has been a leading partner. The comparative 
isolation of New Zealand has made it easier for these experiments in 
government to develop. The favorable comments passed by other 
countries on New Zealand Governmental institutions, the frequent 
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visits of Commissions to study these institutions have caused New 
Zealanders to be proud of their achievements. Also they have suc- 
ceeded with the Maori race—kin to the Samoans. 

It did not seem a difficult matter to apply to Samoa this principle 
of state fatherhood. Constant plans and reforms were introduced by 
the Samoan Government with the urge behind it of New Zealand 
desires, and an attempt made to obtain the cooperation of the Samoan 
by exhortation and encouragement. ‘The principal reforms thus 
attempted were: 

The introduction of Prohibition in 1920: 

Undoubtedly estranging from the Government the non-Samoan 
population, and bringing in its wake many difficulties of law enforce- 
ment and considerable friction. 

The elimination of introduced labor: 

Partly in deference to opinion in ‘New Zealand where introduced 
labor and low standards of pay are an anathema; also with a genuine 
desire to keep Samoa for the Samoans, imported labor has been reduced 
to a mere fraction of its number under the previous German rule, and 
every influence has been used to obtain the very unreliable Samoan 
labor. This has largely destroyed any possibility of commercial devel- 
opment for Samoa and certainly disposes of any suggestion that New 
Zealand was exploiting Samoa for its own ends. This policy again 
tended to estrange the non-Samoan population. 

Educational policy: 

Samoa was to be broken up into school districts and an extensive 
educational program was to be developed, successful students were to 
be given scholarships in New Zealand schools. 

Health programme: 

The whole of Western Samoa was mapped out for an intensive 
campaign for the elimination and prevention of disease. Hospitals 
and dispensaries were established in various places and a considerable 
staff of doctors and assistants maintained. 

Other schemes were undertaken to encourage the Samoans to 
develop the considerable wealth at hand in their fertile lands and 
cocoanut groves. : 

The attenuated revenues of Samoa were insufficient to carry these 
schemes ; but the New Zealand Government made generous appropria- 
tions to the Samoan Treasury, and in addition provided many services 
to Samoa at their own cost. All of these were gifts with the excep- 
tion of one loan for a public works construction programme. 

That all this wealth of good purpose and actual cost to the New 
Zealand taxpayer should have led to the present impasse is hardly 
explicable to him. ‘ 

But in all this reforming zeal there can be detected the seeds of 
its own frustration. The Samoan still lives in that unhurrying age 
that seems a part of the distant epoch when he wandered out of Asia. 
His soul is still knit into a social system with roots deep in this 
ancient past. He appears eager to embrace the ways of modern civiliza- 
tion, but apparently he should be allowed to take his own good time. 
It is a lesson that the Anglo-Saxon finds it hard to learn—that other 
races do not appreciate being reformed and made over, whatever lip 
service to modernity they may give. 
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The Samoan Services have had to respond to this urge from New 
Zealand, and doubtless have added some of their own. Two years of 
frustration and of anxiety have followed: doubtless this has caused the 
Services to become somewhat demoralized, and changes would assist 
in a new orientation of policy; but a note of gratitude for long and 
loyal service under trying conditions would seem more fitting than the 
unremitting tone of censure running through the report. 

These officials are to be replaced by civil servants seconded from 
the New Zealand Government Service for a period of two years and 
the Samoan Service thus brought very closely under the control of the 
New Zealand Government. 

The financial assistance given by the New Zealand Government 
to the Samoan Treasury is to be withdrawn. As, for various reasons, 
the internal revenues of Samoa are in a languishing condition. This 
means the drastic curtailment of Services, such as Public Health Educa- 
tion so feverishly promoted in the past. 

The report deals almost entirely with questions of internal admin- 
istration, and is necessarily limited in its scope. It cannot therefore 
be considered as contributing much to the main problem in Samoa, 
which is political and social. —Hucu TENNENT 


THE PACIFIC AREA 
Edited by Charles E. Martin and K. C. Leebrick 
University of Washington Press, Seattle, 1929 

This volume is a collection of addresses, conference papers and 
round table reports of the Northwest Session of the Institute of Inter- 
national Relations held at Seattle during July of last year. Readers 
who are interested in the conference organisation and technique of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations will find it interesting to make a compari- 
son of the conference procedure of this kindred body in the United 
States. The similarities and differences between the two are brought 
out in a five-page preface which gives the membership, financing and 
scheme of organisation and administration of the session. 

The report is compiled in ten divisions of topics, namely China; 
Japan; the British Empire; international education; international law, 
policy and organisation; international commerce and finance; Latin 
America; disarmament and national defense ; international social, ethical 
and racial relations; international research and information. Each 
division contains four or five addresses and abstracts of discussions. 
While it is difficult to choose from so many and varied topics, it may 
be permitted to single out one or two sections which are likely to be of 
considerable interest to readers of this journal. In the “Japan” divi- 
sion there are two excellent papers by Motosada Zumoto on “Japan 
and Manchuria” and “Japan and the United States.” The former of 
these has also been printed separately in pamphlet form. In the third 
division on the British Empire are three papers on “The British Com- 
monwealth of Nations” by J. T. Thorson, “The Three British Empires” 
by W. N. Sage, and “An American View of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations” by J. S. Reeves. These give a fair idea of the development | 
and present inter-relations of the member states of the British Common- 
wealth. The sixth division on international commerce and finance 
opens with a survey of “American Trade Developments in the Orient.” 
The title is hardly comprehensive enough, for the paper treats of Amer- 
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ica’s trade with Australia and New Zealand as well. America buys 
about two billion dollars worth annually from the trans-Pacific coun- 
tries and sells to them about 744 million dollars worth of goods, or 
about 16 per cent of her total exports. —W.L. H 


THE DRAGON AND THE FOREIGN DEVILS 

By Johan Gunnar Andersson 

Translated from the Swedish by Charles Wharton Stork 
Little Brown & Company, 1928. G$4.00 


This is not just “another book about China.” It is not one of 
those myriads which, having gotten themselves hastily pounded out on 
the typewriter, have gone the weary rounds in search of a printer. This 
one has the distinction of having been “requested” in advance by a 
publisher from a man who had something to say as well as the ability 
to say it himself. It is no “ghost-writer” story. 

Dr. Andersson is a Swedish geologist of note who has rendered 
valuable service in research over wide fields. From 1915 to 1925 he 
worked with Dr. V. K. Ting, head of the Chinese Geological Survey, 
in organizing that important scientific department and in carrying on 
geological research activities over China. This long experence brought 
him into intimate contact with the real China of the interior and led to 
his sympathetic understanding of Chinese life and culture. Thus, 
though he knows and does not hesitate to point out China’s weaknesses, 
he is quite as free in his exposition of her fine qualities, of the funda- 
mental value of her old civilization and its promise for the future. 

His discussion of the history of relations between China and the 
West is clear and concise. While his sympathetic understanding of the 
Chinese is not allowed to colour his account of early happenings and 
their results, he nevertheless frankly estimates, from the Chinese view- 
point, what he calls the white peril. 

There are many pithy and quotable passages which help to make 
clear to the reader the problem which is China. As, on page 10: 

This comparative isolation of China has given rise to the con- 
ception, which has till very recently obsessed the Chinese spirit; viz. 
that China was the one civilized nation, a universal kingdom exalted above 
all the barbarian realms. It is of greatest importance to keep this fact in 
mind, for only by the knowledge of this can one understand the confusion 
and far-reaching anxiety which fell upon the statesmen of China when in 
the latter part of the preceding century they made acquaintance in grim 
earnest with the terrible force which I have later called the white peril, the 
unconquerable machinery culture of the Europeans. 

And again on page 252: 

It is remarkable that the peoples of the Far East, Japan by her quick 
and successful transformation, and China by her astonishing power of passive 
resistance, have best of all the “colored” races withstood the white onset. 
— ite the civil wars and incredible chaos which now prevails in China, 

oreign power any longer thinks of dividing the land. In the midst of his 
impotence the Chinese giant can be seen winning back his independence step 

y step. 

The author took deep interest in Chinese farming with which his 
travels brought him into close touch, and he brings to light some 
startling facts. He says on page 37 

Often we venture to think he (the Chinese farmer) performs much un- 


necessary labor, but later find that we did not understand his reasons for it. 
Live simply, give work to many hands, food to many mouths, I would place 
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as the motto above the Chinaman’s way of ordering his life, and this is, all 

things considered, no bad rule of life. 

Of the Revolution he says (pp. 129-30) : 

The Revolution was on one side a light step forward on the toilsome 
way of reconstruction, but it meant at the same time the destruction of much 
that had aesthetic value. Everything that symbolized the imperial power was 
swept away without reference to its artistic superiority. 

The decline of taste, the disappearance of the old sure feeling for style 
in favor of the trumpery stuff that now fills the shops and house facades, 
seems to me almost worse than civil war and lack of government. 

But in art, architecture and handicrafts there will no doubt come a 
renascence with the watchword: Return to the great national traditions. 

In a chapter added in 1928 for the translated edition, he begins a 
summing up of the more recent phases of the Chinese Revolution by 
saying, “For more than five hundred years the Swedish people strove 
against foreign invasion under conditions which strikingly recall the 
present struggle of the Chinese to get rid of the foreigners,” and pro- 
ceeds to detail the comparison. 

Speaking of religions he says: 

It is hardly an accident that the foreign religion which has penetrated 
most deeply into the folk-soul of the Chinese, remodeling the whole of 
Chinese art, is that which is never diluted with political motives, the trans- 
cendental teaching of the Indian lord, Gautama Buddha. 

He goes on to recount and evaluate the various factors in China’s 
modern spiritual progress—the undertaking to bring new life into the 
teaching of Confucius, the sifting of the constructive and the valuable 
from the outworn and inapplicable; neo-Buddhism, under the able lead- 
ership of Tai Hsii, with its new emphasis on service in place of contem- 
plation and self-culture; the Tao Yuan movement in Taoistic circles— 
a combination of Confucianism, Buddhism, Taoism, Islam and Chris- 
tianity. Among the definite forces in the shaping of modern trends in 
China he tells of the work of outstanding foreigners—Professor John 
Dewey, Bertrand Russell, Hans Driesch, the German psychologist, and 
Rabindranath Tagore, whose “pan-Asiatic message roused the enthusi- 
asm of the students.” He explains the student movement in its rise 
and progress, its relation to the various political and educational devel- 
opments, with clearness and understanding, summing up on page 212: 

But when I see our modern Swedish students, a new generation in 
elegant clothes who seldom have occasion to think of their country’s weal and 
woe, but who securely divide their time between jazz and examinations, my 
thoughts go back to the insignificant-looking little Chinese students. And it 
is then brought home to me that the latter are more spiritually rich, for 
they live in a time of storm and stress, when chaff is driven before the wind, 
when the shallow-rooted tree falls and only the strong birds dare to try 
their wings. —B. 

THE BUILDING OF CULTURES 
By Roland B. Dixon 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1928. G$4.00 

Searching into the factors which enter into the building civiliza- 
tions, Dixon finds it necessary first to clear the field of various vigor- 
ously championed theories of the origin and spread of culture which 
to him effectively obscure even the known facts of this elusive prob- 
lem. Equipped with a boundless store of knowledge and years of 
experience in anthropological research, he proceeds to his task in a 
masterly fashion. 

Ellsworth Huntington and the extreme environmentalists are 
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dealt with through a sound examination of the question of just how 
far the admittedly important influence of physical environment js 
determinant. Buttressing his statements with able logic and solid evj- 
dence, Dixon writes of the view that environment is the basic and all- 
powerful determinator of both culture and race: “It denies any part 
in the building of culture, either to inheritance or diffusion, and rele- 
gates to the scrap-heap most of the fundamental assumptions and 
generally accepted conclusions of physical anthropology. It achieves 
its results only by ignoring a large proportion of the facts of history.” 

With special reference to Wissler’s “Relation of Man to Nature 
in Aboriginal America,” Dixon investigates the manner in which inven- 
tions, discoveries and specialized developments spread from a_ focal 
center. The results are a drastic modification of Dr. Wissler’s analysis 
of this phenomenon and a reversal of a number of Wissler’s conclu- 
sions regarding American pre-history which were grounded in an 
implicit faith in the accuracy of a scheme of culture strata based wholly 
on geographical distribution. 

In further pursuance of a conviction that anthropology should be 
kept within the bounds of the demonstrable, Dixon points out the 
chasms in Graebner’s theory of culture strata which attempts to explain 
the cultures of all the world’s peoples as a result of seven or eight suc- 
cessive and world-wide migrations, setting out from somewhere in 
southeastern Asia and the adjacent parts of Oceania. He also takes 
apart the hypothesis known as the heliolithic theory, founded by 
Elliot Smith and espoused by W. J. Perry, which on the other hand 
endeavors to prove that practically all cultures in the world, above the 
level of the mere food-gatherers, are derived from a single source— 
Egypt. The fragments resulting from Dixon’s analysis are then re- 
assembled into a commonsense belief in the independent invention of 
simple parallel elements of cultures found in widely separated parts of 
the world; and there follows a remarkable demonstration of the possi- 
bility of convergent evolution to a point of apparent if not complete 
similarity, of complex traits found in remotely distant areas where 
diffusion from the same center could not be traced. 

On reading the final general summary, the student of the dynamics 
of contacts between cultures and races will find that even though 
somewhat withdrawn from the enticing realm of speculation, the 
anthropologist’s picture of the growth of civilizations is yet fascinating 
and compelling. In discussing the phenomenon of the spread of mod- 
ern civilizaton, he points out that for the first time in history, the 
whole world has been brought within the range of one radial focus. In 
the past, civilizations have grown up on the great highways and cross- 
roads of communication, and specializations have most often developed 
in areas of abundant conflicting currents. What will become of an 
all-encompassing civilization which deprives itself of the very means of 
development, the stimulus of contact with the exotic? What is the 
price of progress? There are many questions, but Dixon believes that 
the circuit which has been completed will serve as a firm base for a 
higher structure. It is that of the spiral, not the circle, for we live in 
a three-dimensional world. “Culture is now again, so to speak, above 
its starting-point, but on a higher plane; it has entered upon its second 
round.” —L,. P. K. 
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WORLDS WITHIN WORLDS 


By Stella Benson 
Macmillan & Company, Limited, London, 1928. 8s 6d 


The sort of thing that Miss Benson’s novels and other writings 
have not very well prepared one for. A collection of—not stories, not 
essays, but rather impressions and observations, each complete, yet all 
strung on a thread of obviously authentic experience, with the essential 
continuity of reality if not of time. The fact that they represent bits 
of life as lived in interior provincial China, in north Manchuria’s 
winter fastnesses, in Korean and exiled-Russian and Japanese com- 
munities—bits of life undecorated and real, amusingly and sometimes 
appallingly real—makes them of special interest to Pacific readers. 

Furthermore, they are clever; admirably clever without being too 
hard or uncomfortably scintillant. And they are not merely clever, for 
underneath the amusement and the irony there is feeling, penetration, 
occasional poignancy. “The Sugar-Box” is a small masterpiece of the 
difficult art of seeing familiar things (including oneself) through alien 
eyes, and is at the same time a slightly satirical and, one imagines, 
rather disconcerting exposé of how a foreigner’s benignant and com- 
placent efforts may appear to the intended recipient. For sheer artistry 
it is perhaps the best in the book, although others give one admirable 
insight into conditions of life, delightful sketches of racial character 
and glimpses of countryside. Some of the author’s observations on 
cultural contacts and racial awareness are of interest; as when she is 
moved by certain conglomerate surroundings to speculate: “This ex- 
change of eastern and western ideals of Culture suggested to me that 
just as we of the more Cultured British Bourgeoisie are learning to 
surround ourselves with lacquer biscuit-boxes, fancy goldfish, scroll 
pictures, braziers, rice-bowls and china pillows, so, perhaps, are the 
refined Japanese mezzo-brows beginning to live reverently among wool- 
mats, aspidistras, cocktail shakers artistically mounted on gilt brackets, 
jazz cushions and pigs with plush pincushion saddles. And, in the 
same way, our cheaper platitudes are becoming their philosophy and 
their penny oracles are bound in vellum for us.” —E. G. 


LABOR AND INTERNATIONALISM 
By Lewis L. Lorwin 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1929. G$3.00 

This is a Brookings Institute publication, the work of a student of 
labor, history and theory who is also a member of the Advisory Council 
of that Institute. There is a preface by the Director of the Institute of 
Economics, Harold G. Moulton. This study, according to the latter, is 
“primarily concerned with the analysis of the capacity and validity of 
what is called ‘workers’ internationalism.’ The historical sections of 
the book bring out clearly the difficulties which labor has faced in its 
efforts to build up an internationalism of mind and interests, and the 
limitations which political and economic facts impose upon all inter- 
national ideals.” 

Mr. Lorwin has produced a first consistent account of the origins, 
development and intricate inter-relations and antagonisms of the first, 
second and third Internationals, the International Federation of Trade 
Unions (“Amsterdam”), the Red International of Labor Unions, Chris- 
tian Trade Unionism, and the International Working Men’s Association, 
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more recently organized as a world confederation of syndicalist trade 
unions. 

On the basis of his wide investigations and study, Mr. Lorwin 
presents the historical continuity of the world’s efforts toward inter- 
national labor solidarity, and analyzes and evaluates those efforts in the 
light of the profound forces, economic and political, ever driving 


toward disunity. 

NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
By Frank Abbott Magruder 

Allyn and Bacon, New York, 1929 


A textbook in comparative government for undergraduate students, 
written in the hope, says the author, of bringing “the international news 
sections of periodicals into closer competition with the sports sections.” 
In presenting facts as to how the United States and various other 
nations, ad seriatim, conduct their foreign relations, Professor Ma- 
gruder expresses his inspiration as “the desire to spread knowledge of 
international problems to a wider circle and the belief that such know!- 
edge will discourage another conflict which would hang another hundred 
billion dollar debt around the necks of our children.” His chapters on 
government deal also with recent political events and changes in the 


countries discussed. 

PETROLEUM AND COAL: The Keys to the Future 

By W. T. Thom 

Princeton University Press, Princeton, N. J., 1929. G$2.50 


The author of this book, now Associate Professor of Geology at 
Princeton University, was formerly in charge of the work on coal and 
oil for the United States Geological Surevy. He believes that the eco- 
nomic needs of the world, as focussed upon the modern importance of 
coal and petroleum in furnishing power, will determine all future inter- 
national relations as well as developments within nations. The search 
for and the struggle to command these two potent forces will, in his 
estimation, make and unmake alliances, empires, and the very form and 
mould of future civilizations. His book discusses the present and 
probable uses of coal, surveys the coal fields of the world and the degree 
of their exploitation, and then considers oil and oil sources in the same 
fashion. The last chapter is a consideration of the known reserves and 
a speculation upon future trends in industrial development in the light 
of the possible adequacy or inadequacy of the world’s energy resources. 
TWENTY YEARS OF EDUCATION FOR JOURNALISM 
By Sara Lockwood Williams 
E. W. Stephens Publishing Co., Columbia, Mo., 1929. G$2.50 

A voluminous history of the School of Journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri and some of its outgrowths. This college department 
is the pioneer of its kind in the world of education, and was established 
in 1908 by Dean Walter Williams. Its alumni are scattered over the 
world, particularly, it is interesting to note, around the Pacific rim, 
where newspaper editors and publishers in many of the leading coastal 
cities of Orient and Occident acknowledge “the Dean” as their alma 
pater, if such phrase be permissible. The School has numbered many 
Japanese and Chinese among its graduates. In his “Journalist’s Creed” 
Dean Williams is quoted as believing that journalism should be “pro- 
foundly patriotic while sincerely promoting international good will and 
cementing world-comradeship; a journalism of humanity, of and for 
today’s world.” 
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THE FREEDOM OF THE SEAS IN HISTORY, LAW, AND POLITICS 


By Pitman B. Potter 
Longmans, Green & Company, New York, 1924. G$2,.50 


A history of the development of the concept of Mare Liberum from 
ancient times to the present. Part II goes more specifically into the 
development of maritime law as it deals with jurisdiction over terri- 
torial waters, rules of war and neutrality, piracy and slave trade, etc. 
Part III is a discussion of the political aspects of “the freedom of the 
seas.” The author is Associate Professor of Political Science, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 


THE CHINESE LABOR YEARBOOK 
Published by the Social Research Department 
The China Foundation, Peiping, December, 1928 

Over 1,400 pages, this yearbook, published in Chinese, deals with 
labor conditions, labor movements and labor and social policies. It 
comprises all the data relating to Chinese labor, both statistical and 
descriptive, up to December, 1927, which have been collected by the 
Social Research Department from various sources. The Foundation 
soon expects to issue in English this and additional up-to-date material, 
in a book entitled “Labor Conditions in China.” 


SOME CHINESE TALES 
By Tseu Yih Zan 
The Commercial Press, Limited, 1928. $ .70 Mex 

One would be led to expect of these tales, translated by a Chinese 
thoroughly steeped in their atmosphere, a charm that is in reality wholly 
lacking. They are brief, starkly circumstantial reportings of adventures 
reputed to have befallen this or another noble-hearted beggar, loose 
monk, dying poet or erring maid. There is no poetry in the telling, no 
background, no atmosphere through which the reader may even attempt 
to put himself inside the Chinese consciousness. They are, thus shorn 
of all the proper accoutrements of folk tales (in which the unwritten 
literature of China is so rich), not so much tales as anecdotes, for the 
most part tiresome and unconvincing. There is a big need, in the field 
of cultural communication between races, for the thing that this book 
does not give. 


PAMPHLETS 


HUMAN WELFARE AND THE LEAGUE 
By L. P. Mair 
League of Nations Union, London, April, 1929 (No. 155) 


Contents: The Traffic in Women and Children; The Traffic in 
Opium; The Health of the World; Slavery; The League and the 
Worker; Prisoners of War; The Relief of Refugees; The Rescue of 
Deported Women and Children. 

RECENT PROGRESS AND REFORMS IN KWANGS! 

By Hin Wong 

Published by Office of Foreign Secretary Kwangsi Exposition 
Liuchow, Kwangsi, April, 1929 

A pamphlet published by the Kw-. ‘i Exposition (to be opened in 
June, 1930), stating the immense prog.: s made in Kwangsi in indus- 
tries, education, communications, and in all departments of her gov- 
ernment. 
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THE COOLIE-CONTRACT IN NON-DUTCH COLONIES 

Ae . Cohen De Boer 
Oo te Tg translated from the Economic-Statistic Information Review of February 
13th, 20th and 27th, 1929 

“The impression has been created . . . intentionally by those 

who, from moral or political considerations, are against our system, and 
make it appear as if the Dutch East Indian labour legislation were 
indeed extraordinarily behind the times. . . . The tendency of this 
essay is to remove this misconception wherever entertained.” 


WORLD DISARMAMENT 
By The Honorable Henry Bournes Higgins, M. A., LL.B. 
Melbourne, November, 1 


The last public speech made by Mr. Justice Higgins, of the High 
Court of Australia, published by the World Disarmament Movement to 
honour the memory of its late President and in order that his message 
may reach a wider public. 

AN AMERICAN PIONEER IN JAPAN 


By Herbert H. Gowen 
Reprint from the Washington Historical Quarterly, Seattie, 1929 


An interesting account of the life of Edward Mason Shelton, and 
his impressions of the Japan of sixty years ago. 


LABOUR MOBILITY IN AUSTRALIAN INDUSTRY 
By F. R. E. Mauldon 
Reprint from “The Economic Record,” Vol. IV, No. 6, Melbourne, May, 1929 


Contents: Labour Mobility and Labour Turnover; The Technique 
of Measurement; Labour Mobility in Australian Industries; Cyclical 
Fluctuation and Business Disturbance; Influences of Seasonal Fluctua- 
tion; Types of Industry and Occupation; Relation to Degree of Skill; 
Relation to Sex and Age; Relation to Length of Service ; Conclusion. 


THE PROBLEM OF AUSTRALIAN COAL 
By F. R. E. Mauldon, B. A., M. Ec. 
Reprint from “The Economic Record,” Vol. 1V, No. 7, Melbourne, 1928 


Contents: The World-chain of Coal Crises; the Situation in Aus- 
tralia; Influences Modifying the Demand for Coal in Australia; Influ- 
ences Modifying the Demand for Coal Overseas; The Relative 
Inelasticity of Demand for Coal; The Irregular Development of Coal 
Resources; The Nemesis of Over Capacity; The Overload of Costs; 
The Present Proposals for Stabilisation through Price. 


ECONOMIC STATISTICS OF JAPAN 
Published by the Bank of Japan (Japanese), 1928 


This report is given in both the Japanese and English language. 


AMERICAN-RUSSIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BULLETINS 
nag ed , A the American-Russian Chamber of Commerce 
ew York, 


These monthly bulletins deal with the following general subjects: 
Foreign Trade; Banking and Finance; Industry; Transportation ; and 
Crops and F oodstuffs. The lead article of the January issue deals with 
“The Foreign Trade of the U.S. S.R. in 1927-1928.” The February, 
March and April issues all contain statistical articles of interest. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION FOR THE ABOLITION OF IMPORT 
AND EXPORT PROHIBITIONS AND RESTRICTIONS 

Foreign Commerce Department, Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
Washington, 1928 


“The World Economic Conference, held in Geneva in May, 1927, 
directed attention to the necessity for removing import and export pro- 
hibitions and restrictions. . ‘The experience of the years since the 
war proves that import and export prohibitions, and the arbitrary prac- 
tices and disguised discriminations which result therefrom . . . have 
had — results by hampering the normal play of competi- 
tion. 
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In the Magazines 


Note: All the following references to magazines published in the Orient are for 
English language publications. National ownership of such publications és 


indicated. 
BRITISH EMPIRE 


AustRALIAN Poritics; by F. W. Eggleston; Stead’s Review, Melbourne, May 1, 
1929. 

British Exections, THe; by Lewis Webster Jones; Information Service, Foreign 
Policy Association, New York, May 15, 1929. 

British Execrions, THE; by S. Washio; the Trans-Pacific (American), Tokyo, 
May 16, 1929. 

"wThe British election will be observed by Japanese with keen interest for 
two reasons. The one is how three- -party system is going to work in Britain. 
The existence of Mr. Tokonami’s party in this country and the inability of 
either of the two major parties to have an absolute majority makes our 
political situation analogous to the British prospect. . 

Wueat Poor, THE; by W. A. Irwin; Maclean’s, Toronto, June 1, 1929. 
“The pool is the world’s largest farm, the world’s largest shipper of wheat, 
the biggest Big Business in Canada—and it was built by the Man Behind the 
Plow.” 


CHINA—GENERAL 


ConreMPporARY CHINA; by G. Douglas Gray; the Nineteenth Century, London, 
May, 1929. 

A broad and interesting picture of China today by a man who has spent 
twenty-five years in China as medical officer of the British Legation at 
Peking. Preparatory to the modern scene, the writer gives a very brief 
sketch of the history of China. 

Kwancsi’s CONSTRUCTIVE PRrocGRAMME FoR 1929—Economic Activities Outlined; 
by Hin Wong; the South China Monthly Review (Chinese), Canton, April, 
1929. 

SHANGHAI Provistona, Court, THE; by C. Y. W. Meng; the China Weekly 
Review (American), Shanghai, May 11, 1929. 

Sun Yat-sen; by Henry B. Restarick; the Honolulu Mercury, Honolulu, June, 
1929. 


The first two chapters of a life of Sun Yat-sen are printed in this issue. 
The writer devotes the first chapter mainly in clearing up many popular 
misunderstandings concerning the birth of the great Nationalist leader. The 
second chapter is devoted to Sun Yat-sen’s school days at the British school 
“Iolani,” in Hawaii. In 1896 Bishop Willis wrote: “As far as can be remem- 
bered, Tai Cheong’s school days gave no indication of his future career. He 
has left no tradition of hatching plots against magisterial authority. Nor will 
any one suppose that he was indoctrinated at Iolani with the love of a repub- 
lican form of government. . . . 


COMMUNICATIONS 


AIRPLANE Frees A Country, THE; by John W. Jackson; Nation’s Business, 
Washington, June, 1929. 

“The Mexican Airways, Inc., known as the Mexican Aviation Company, 
organized under the laws of Mexico, is one of several aerial concerns that is 
developing a complete aerial system in Mexico, where, despite uncertain 
political conditions, present and proposed routes will soon cover every impor- 
tant region. Mexico offers an example of aerial progress. It is estimated 
that in 1928 planes flew 620,000 miles over 2,633 miles of routes with 97 to 99 
per cent efficiency and no loss of life.” This article gives in some detail (with 
maps) the aerial progress of South America, showing how they have over- 
come the lack of railroads in their transportation problem. 

Cuina’s TRANsPoRT Pros_EM; Transportation number of the China Journal 
(British), Shanghai, May, 1929 

An enlarged number of the journal devoted to an interesting collection of 

articles on this extremely perplexing one of China’s internal problems. Fol- 
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lowing are the specific angles discussed: Water Transport in China, by H. 
Chatley ; Economics of Transportation for China, by J. A. L. Waddell; Trans. 
portation in Early China, by J. C. Ferguson; China’s Transport Workers, 
Men and Beasts, by Arthur de C. Sowerby; Transportation on the Yangtze 
Kiang, by H. Foote Carey; The Railway in China, unsigned; Motor Trans- 
port in China, unsigned; Aviation in China, by Captain V. J. B. Holland; 
and China’s Overseas, Coastal and Riverine Shipping. Three of the articles 
are accompanied by veritable pictorial histories, very valuable and interesting. 

Japan’se Lacquer: ANCIENT AND Mopern; unsigned; the Japan Magazine 
(Japanese), Tokyo, June 1929. 

A statistical article. 

JaPANEsE Lacquers: ANCIENT AND Mopern; unsignd; the Japanese Magazine 
(Japanese), Tokyo, June, 1929. 

Iportince or Tunc Or, 1n Inpustry, THE; by E. C. Wood; Commerce Reports, 
United States Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C., June 3, 1929. 

AUSTRALIAN IMMIGRATION PROBLEM AND THE WorKING Crass, THE; by S. Car- 
penter; the Pan-Pacific Worker, Sydney, May 1, 1929. 

In this and in the next issues of the “Pan-Pacific Worker,” S. Carpenter 
deals with the subject of Australian Immigration from an internationalist 
working-class point of view. The writer deals with the two major aspects of 
this problem: (a) Asiatic immigration and the “White Australia” policy, and 
(b) Non-Asiatic—chiefly British immigration and the State-aided Mass 
Migration schemes. 

TURKESTAN-SIBERIA Rainway; by H. Toepfer; Geo-Politik, Berlin, May, 1929. 


CULTURES 


AMERICAN CIVILIZATION; by Dr. S. Washio; the Trans-Pacific (American), 
Tokyo, May 16, 1929. 

“The American is easier to understand than any other people, as a type- 
written copy is easier to read than any manuscript. There is no calligraphy 
in the American character, no redundancy, superfluity and irrelevancy. Every- 
thing is straight to the practical purpose, no more and no less. We see it in 
the American illustrative pictorial art. Its lines and shadings are mechanically 
precise. There is neither refinement nor grotesqueness. Individuality of 
touch is conspicuously absent. Even the comic section of the Sunday paper is 
too mechanically precise to be funny.” 

JAPANESE Press anv Its InFi.ueNce, THe; by M. D. Kennedy; the Nineteenth 
Century, London, May, 1929. 

“Whatever its faults and follies may be—and God knows it has both in 
full measure—the vernacular Press of Japan can never be accused of lacking 
either in initiative or ‘push.’ In organization, in equipment, in circulation, in 
general management, it has little to learn either from England or America.” 

A vitally interesting article showing the tremendous influence the Japanese 
press has had in educating its people in the field of sports and music and the 
modern trends, as well as awakening them to a political consciousness. 

Necro ContrisuTions To AMERICA; by Alain Locke; the World Tomorow, New 
York, June, 1929. 

“The trained Negro musician, the literary Negro poet, the legitimate 
Negro actor, and the skilled Negro artist are becoming more and more figures 
in the foreground of American culture. This revival of artistic creativeness 
after a fallow period in the transition from slavery to freedom is the well 
known ‘Negro Renaissance.’ ... The Negro’s position in America makes 
him the acid test both of practical democracy and of the practical application 
of Christianity to the social order.” 

Ractat RELATIONSHIPS AND INTERNATIONAL Harmony; by Frank H. Hankins, 
World Unity, New York, May, 1929. 

This is the third article by Mr. Hankins. “The Question of Racial 
Equality” is the heading. Not so much an essay as a document showing the 
comparative traits and qualities of specific nationalities and races. “Races 
must be compared as regards one particular trait at a time, and what we 
mean by superior refers to the racial average for that trait,” says the writer. 

Some American Trarts; by Datu Bandara as told to Captain I. B. Edwards; 
Philippine Magazine, Manila, May, 1929. 

An intriguingly frank set of comments on American characteristics told 

to an army captain in a Philippine village and set down in English by him. 
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A “All Americans think they are superior. We do not think so; it 
seems impossible ; but what can one say in « discussion?” 


DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS 


ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION IN Pan-Amenrica; by James Oliver Murdock ; 
The American Journal of International Law, Washington, April, 1929. 
Foreicn Orrice OrGANIzaTIoNn ; by Henry Kittredge Norton; supplement of the 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, Philadelphia, 
, 1929. 
ee comparison of the organization of the British, French, German and 
Italian Foreign Offices with that of the Department of State of the United 
States of America. : , ; 
Japan’s MisTaKEs 1n Cutna; by Masanao Hanihara; the Week im China 


(American), Peking, May 11, 1929. me ; 

Jaran’s New Poricy AND THE Future oF MANcHuRIA; editorial; the China 
Critic, Shanghai, May 23, 1929. 

“|. Mr. Yamamoto proposes to substitute for political pressure purely 
economic penetration, and in this way he hopes to achieve better Japanese aims 
in Manchuria, namely, the amelioration of the so-called population pressure 
in Japan through exploitation of this vast, resourceful territory.” 

Monroe Doctrine AND Latin America, THE; by Leonard W. Matters; the 
Review of South and Central America and West Indian Gazette, London, 
May, 1929. 

"k consideration of modern methods. “To declare the old and original 
Doctrine dead and done with is to declare the obvious,” says the writer. This 
is the third instalment of the report of the lecture before the Foreign and 
Colonial Affairs Committee of the National Liberal Club, London, by Mr. 
Leonard W. Matters, Editor of The Review, on “The Monroe Doctrine from 
the Latin American Point of View.” 

Neep oF A Liperat, Foreicn Poricy, THe; by Gilbert Murray; the Nation and 
Athenaeum, London, May 11, 1929. 

“It is a tragic thing, in a world suffering acutely from the effects of 
excessive trade barriers, to have in power a Government whose one remedy 
for all economic disorders is to increase trade barriers.” 

New JAPANESE Poricy, A; editorial; the Week in China (American), Peking, 
May 18, 1929. 

A discussion of Japan’s announced “adaptation” policy to replace the old 
“positive policy” toward China. 

Our Mutua. Business ProsieMs; by C. H. Cahan; Nation’s Business, Wash- 
ington, May, 1929. 

Mr. Cahan, Member of Parliament, Dominion of Canada, says: “The 
United States is now probably the most potent single political power of the 
world; therefore her weaker neighbors, such as ourselves, naturally observe 
with interest, and sometimes with concern, not only the manner but the spirit 
in which she exercises the vast poiitical forces which are at her command.” 
He politely points out certain important issues pending between the United 
States and Canada and the attitude of Canada towards them. 

Our STAKE IN THE Paciric; by Chester H. Rowell; Nation’s Business, Wash- 
ington, May, 1929. 

“Now, there is only one way to acquire this racial respect, which is the 
foundation of all the other decencies in our relations to these peoples of the 
Pacific, and that is to know them. ‘This does not mean to live among them, 
merely. There are those who have done that for a half a lifetime and are 
still uncomprehending strangers. It means to penetrate into the spirit and 
meaning of their lives, to make friends of them individually, and to under- 
stand the meaning and the history of their institutions collectively. There 
ought to be more study of Oriental history, geography and languages in our 
schools and colleges. There ought to be more travel across the Pacific. And 
there ought to be more appreciation of the problems of the Pacific and of 
their relations to us.” 

Paciric ConDOMINIUM IN THE New Hesripes, THE; by Otto Mossdorf; Geo-’ 
Politik, Berlin, May, 1929. 

A description of the principle of condominium as laid down in Article 32 
of the Versailles treaty, and of numerous of its examples; the most perfect 
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example being, according to the author's opinion, in the New Hebrides group 
of the Pacific. “Pandemonium,” it has been termed by the Japan Trans. 
Pacific; “eine geopolitische Neidschdpfung,” Dr. Karl Haushofer named it in 
his volume on “Geopolitik des Pazifischen Ozeans.” 

Pan-Paciric Prostem; by M. Galkowitch; World Policy and World Economy 
(Russian), Moscow, 1929, N. 2. 

This article contains the following divisions: Japanese Imperialism; 
United States; England; The Role of the South-Western Part of the Pacific 
Ocean ; England and Japan; Japan and the United States; and England and 
the United States. 

Reuicious Liserty 1n INTERNATIONAL Law; by Phillips Bradley; the Chinese 
Recorder (American), Shanghai, May, 1929. 

This article is divided into the following heads: East and West; Diplo- 
macy and Religious Liberty; Ending Extraterritoriality; Religious Liberty 
in Europe; the Minorities Treaties; and Protection by the State. 

Russo-BritisH Re.ations; by E. F. Wise; the Contemporary Review, London, 
May, 1929. 

Apart from sentimentalism, the writer presents an unusually clear picture 
of the position of the Soviet Government today in her relation to the other 
Powers—particularly Great Britain. The following excerpts note the trend 
of the article: 

“The League of Nations can hardly hope to function satisfactorily until 
Russia is either a member of it or at least is co-operating directly in its work. 
... The rivalry of England and Russia in Asia is no new phenomenon. ... 
The vital point is that in the circumstances likely to prevail in Asiatic coun- 
tries in the next decade there will be constant friction between England and 
Russia leading inevitably to conflict dangerous to the peace of the world unless 
somehow or other friendly relations can be maintained on a wide basis of 
cooperation between the two countries.” 

Sovrer Security TREATIES, THE; by Malbone W. Graham; the American Jour- 
nal of International Law, Washington, April, 1929. 

Worip PEACE AND THE Pact Acainst War; by R. H. Markham; World Unity, 
New York, May, 1929. 

“What is the use of outlawing war if you don’t intend to set out to treat 
war makers as outlaws? Ard I assure you it’s no joke to be declared an 
outlaw. Whenever a man is declared outlawed by a court it means that it is 
the duty of anyone who sees him to arrest him or shoot him. And anyone 
who is nice to an outlaw by that very act becomes a criminal.” 


ECONOMICS IN PACIFIC-—GENERAL 


Cuirp Lasor; Monthly Labor Review, Washington, May, 1929. 

State Laws Regulating Children in Street Trades as of January 1, 1929. 

JAPAN AND THE Hours ConvENTION; Industrial and Labour Information, Geneva, 
May 20, 1929. 

Official statements of Mr. Suzuki, President of the Japanese General 
Federation of Labour, and others, explaining the delay in Japan’s adherence 
to the convention. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF AN INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION ON THE CONDITIONS 
AND ConTRACTS OF EMPLOYMENT OF ForEIGN Workers: III; by Louis 
Varlez; International Labour Review, London, May, 1929. 

Hoover Honeymoon Enps, THE; editorial; the Nation, New York, May 22, 1929. 

. “It is bad enough for a new President to have to deal with a tariff 
situation ; to confront at once the duty of placating the farmers and keeping 
the tariff barons in check is about as difficult a task as could come to any 
Executive. What makes the situation worse is that the proposals now before 
Congress satisfy neither the farmers nor the high Protectionists.” 

Camp Lasour 1In THE Unrrep States; Hours of Labour of Minors; Industrial 

Labour Information, Geneva, May 27, 1929. 

A survey of legal restrictions imposed by State laws dealing with the 
hours of women and of minors in the United States. “Fifty-two States and 
Territories in the Union (including Hawaii, Porto Rico and the Philippine 
Islands) have passed legislation placing restrictions on the employment of 
minors.” 
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an’s Economic Prostems; Address of the Japanese Ambassador, Hon. Kat- 
suji Debuchi, at Washington, D. C., before the Association of Foreign Press 
Correspondents; Pan-Pacific Progress, Los Angeles, June, 1929. 

“At the bottom of our problem of national existence and national comfort 
lies our population problem. ... We believe that our propulation problem can 
be greatly alleviated, if not entirely solved, by promoting our commerce and 
industry What Japan wants is not territory, but raw material for her 
factories, and market for her manufactured goods. It is in this light that we 
look at China.” 

Recrurtinc oF Lasour 1n Inpo-Cuina, THE; Industrial and Labour Information, 

Geneva, May 20, 1929. 

“The Governor-General of Indo-China is reported to have decided on an 
immediate study of the possibility of drawing up regulations governing the 
profession of ‘recruiter’ of labour. . . . The Government of Indo-China has 
always considered that those natives of Tonkin and Annam who decide to 
accept employment abroad should do so freely and with complete knowledge 
of the conditions offered to them. Certain rumours, however, which have 
recently been growing stronger, raise the question whether some recruiting 
agents have not, unknown to their employers, acted so as to lead the simple 
and credulous country people into equivocal positions in order to gain a 
larger profit from the exercise of their occupation.” 

Reports AND Enquiries; International Labour Review, London, May, 1929. 

Some aspects of child labour in the United States. 

Sratistics 1n Cutna; by D. K. Lieu, director of Government Bureau of Statis- 

tics; the Statistical Monthly (Chinese), Nanking, March, 1929. 
UNEMPLOYMENT IN Honotutu; by Peter Entau Chu; the Honolulu Mercury, 
Honolulu, June, 1929. 

The writer stresses the need to establish new industries in Honolulu. 
“When the day comes,” he warns, “that this condition (the preservation of the 
Oriental family as an economic unit) is seriously weakened or partly elimi- 
nated, the competition for jobs will be almost intolerable.” 


Jap 


MIGRATION 


Fitirrino IMMIGRANT ProsiEM, THE; by Emory S. Bogardus; Bulletin of Sociol- 
ogy and Social Research, Los Angeles, June, 1929. 

A discussion of the proposed Filipino immigration restriction legislation 
pending in the United States Congress. 

“ |. . We are in the predicament of doubly offending our own proteges, 
of denying them independence on one hand and of shutting them out from the 
United States on the other.” 

JAPANESE Micration Statistics; by Romanzo C, Adams; Bulletin of Sociology 
and Social Research, Los Angeles, June, 1929. 

In this article Dr. Adams criticizes figures on Japanese migration into and 
out of the United States, as revealed in U. S. census reports and the reports 
of the Commissioner General of Immigration. These erroneous statistics are 
widely used in current studies of the situation. As examples he cites McKen- 
zie: Oriental Exclusion; and Mears: Resident Orientals on the Pacific Coast. 

MEXICAN IMMIGRANTS AND AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP; by Helen W. Walker; Bulle- 
tin of Sociology and Social Research, Los Angeles, June, 1929. 

“Statistical information from the county court house in Southern Cali- 
fornia shows that a very small per cent of the aliens petitioning for United 
States naturalization papers is Mexican. Yet by far the greater per cent of 
Southern California’s foreign population is Mexican. . . .” 

New NaTurRALIzATION AND CITIZENSHIP LEGISLATION BY ConcrEss; by Henry B. 
Hazard; the American Journal of International Law, Washington, April, 1929. 

Wurre Austratia; by Col. Edward P. Bailey; Pan-Pacific Progress, Los Ange- 
les, June, 1929 

“There is no race prejudice in Australia,” says the writer. “The objec- 
tion is not to the individual.” But the “White Australia” policy, though it 
does not technically keep the colored immigrant out, employs an “education 
ow tree “is applied to a colored immigrant in such a form as to exclude 

im. 
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NATIVE PEOPLES 


AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINES—A Misunderstood People; by J. A. Gilruth; Stead’s 
Review, Melbourne, May 1, 1929. 

“The American Indian fought for his independence; the various races of 
Hindustan, under their different Maharajahs, over centuries contested by force 
of arms the insidious progress of the white race as a dominant force 
The Maori of New Zealand was undoubtedly the most successful in resi isting 
the onrush of the paleface. The aborigine of Australia, his nearest neighbour, 
was the least successful. It is interesting to study the circumstances of those 
races which, despite their opposition, have succumbed in a greater or less 
degree to the impact of civilisation.” 

Samoa: BrospincnaG Meets Linuiput; by Hugh C. Tennent; the Honoluly 
Mercury, Honolulu, June, 1 

An interesting resumé of Samoan history since its first contact with for- 
eigners, together with the habits and the structure of Samoan society itself. 

“In recent years the influence of whites has become much stronger,” says 
the writer,“ but never sufficient to break down in any important degree the 
structure of Samoan society. An education which seeks to make the 
native in our own image and likeness, too often means demoralization and the 
robbing of native life of its vigor for an empty and unsatisfying shell.” 

Uncre Sam Has a New Inpian Pouicy; by Ray Lyman Wilbur; the Saturday 
Evening Post, Philadelphia, June 8, 1929. 

“The American Indian should be made self-sustaining, should be brought 
to full responsibility for himself, should be freed of his government wardship, 
should be merged into the industrial life of the nation. The administration of 
his affairs should be decentralized, the manner of his education revised, the 
Indian agent, with his abnormal powers, should cease to exist. The Indian 
Service should become one of those agencies of Government which will steadily 
become less important. In twenty-five years it practically should have ceased 


to exist.” Such is the opening paragraph of the Secretary of the Interior's 
article. He then suggests in what manner he hopes this will be accomplished. 


POPULATION 


FaMINE Reiger 1n NortuH Cuina; by Grover Clark; the China Weekly Review 
(American), Shanghai, May 18, 1929, 

ORIGIN OF THE JAPANESE, THE; by C.K. Parker ; the Trans-Pacific (American), 
Tokyo, May 16, 1929. 

A new study of the philological evidences connecting the main Japanese 

racial strain with the South Seas 

PoPpuLaTION ProsreEM IN Cuina, THE; by Harry Paxton Howard; the China 
Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, May 11, 1929. 

PorpuLaTION PropLeEMs IN CHINA; by Leonard S. Hsu; Bulletin of Sociology and 
Social Research, Los Angeles, June, 1929. 

Dr. Hsu, Professor of Sociology and Chairman of the Department of 
Sociology and Social Work, and Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences, 
Yenching University, Peking, deals with the sources of information, the diffi- 
culties of securing accurate statistics, the composition of Chinese population, 
density, distribution and population movements. 

Some Recent Popu.ation Statistics For CHINA; by H. Y. Chen; the Statistical 
Monthly (Chinese), Nanking, March, 1929. 


RELIGIONS IN THE PACIFIC 


Cen BuppuismM, THE; editorial; the Chinese Recorder, Shanghai, 
ay, ; 

“Christianity in its course around the world went north-east; Buddhism 
north-west.” The writer is wondering which will be the religion of the 
future; or will both be? Of Buddhism he remarks: “Even the non-aggres- 
siveness ‘of the typical Buddhist is a kind of strength in reserve; it is the gen- 
tleness of the strong man who refuses to push his way ty a crowd.’” 

Drowsy REicion ; the Literary Digest, New York, June 1, 1929. 

“Materialistic, mechanical, mammonistic civilization is swallowing up the 
quiet forest shrines, the peaceful garden-surrounded temples, and even the 
golden crosses at the pinnacles of the Gothic cathedrals,” says Toyohiko 
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Kagawa. “The time has come for all the priests of all these shrines, temples, 
and churches to come out from their peaceful sanctuaries, cast off their som- 
nolence, and confront the actual realities of the roadside.” 

MEANING OF THE TurRKIsH Revo.uTion, THE; by Lee Vrooman; the World 
Tomorrow, New York, June, 1929. 

“In the Chinese and Russian empires are found twice as many Turks 
as in Turkey itself, all speaking various dialects of the common Turkish 
tongue. ... (Islam’s) secular civilization is spreading from Angora all 
the way to the bounds of China where a similar wave from Nanking meets it. 
What will the result be? Men interested in keeping abreast of contemporary 
life today would do well to keep in touch with the Turkish revolution in all its 
broad aspects.” 

MISCELLANEOUS 


CoLontAL RAPPROCHEMENT BETWEEN FRANCE AND THE NETHERLANDS, THE; by 
Marcel Ray; L’Europe Nouvelle, Paris, May 4, 1929. 

An account of the author’s voyage to the Netherlands Indies, in company 
with the Governor-General of Indo-China, in the interests of friendly relations 
between the French colony and Java. 

Cominc Kyoro ConFERENCE, THE; editorial; the China Critic (Chinese), Shanghai, 
May 23, 1929. 

Concerning the Institute of Pacific Relations. 

Invo-Paciric ArEA, THE; by Karl Haushofer; Geo-Politik, Berlin, May, 1929. 

A glance over the area of the South Pacific, with notes on the develop- 
ment of air communications with Europe and other parts of the Pacific area. 
Pacific migrations are also under review in this article, along with a summary 
of current political situations in China, Japan and elsewhere. (In German.) 

InsviTuTE oF Paciric RELATIONS, THE; editorial comment; by George Grafton 
Wilson; the American Journal of International Law, Washington, April, 1929. 

Institute OF Paciric RELATIONS, THE; editorial; the South China Monthly 
Review (Chinese), Canton, April, 1929. 

Reprint, with comments, of the Kyoto Conference announcements, in- 
cluding details of agenda, purpose and brief history. 

INTERNATIONALISM; by Arthur Greenwood, M.P.; the Fortnightly Review, Lon- 
don, May 1, 1929. 

“It is surely obvious that if the general interests of mankind are served by 
international co-operation on questions of scientific research, on questions 
affecting public health and industrial legislation, and on the problems of peace 
and disarmament, the interests of individual nations are also served and the 
benefits are shared by all. Where there is true co-operation no country gains 
at the expense of the rest.” 

Wuicn Way, Russia? by Leon Trotsky; the New Republic, New York, 

“ . . But what would be the second edition of Russian capitalism?” .. . 
It “would now be a menial capitalism, semi-colonized and without a future... . 
The Soviet system of nationalized industry and monopoly of foreign com- 
merce, despite all its contradictions and difficulties, is a system of protection 
of the independence of husbandry and of the economy of the country 
Napoleon had exactly grasped the dynamics of the revolutionary epoch and of 
the extremes of domination when he said: ‘Europe will either be Republican 
or Cossack.’ At the present moment one may say with much more truth: 
Russia will be sovietist or Bonapartist.” 

Women 1N INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS; by Florence Brewer Boeckel; the Annals 
= be oe Academy of Political and Social Science, Philadelphia, 
ay, 

The writer, who is the Associate Secretary, National Council for Pre- 
vention of War, points out the constantly widening scope for women in inter- 
national affairs, naming many of the women in various countries who are today 
playing an important part, particularly in the League of Nations. She gives 
a list of the women’s organizations throughout the world, the largest of which, 
the International Council of Women, organized in forty-one countries, totals a 
membership of nearly 40,000,000. “International affairs,” she says, “would 
not be playing the part they are today in national politics, would not hol¢ the 
position they do today in public interest, if women had continued without 
political power.” 
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Institute Notes 


The information published in this department is issued officially by the 
International Secretariat of the Institute of Pacific Relations at Honolulu. 


THE KYOTO CONFERENCE 


October 28, 1929, has been set as the opening date for the ti. -d 
biennial conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations at Kyoto, 
Japan. 

The Pacific Council, International Research Committee and 
Program Committee will hold a series of preliminary meetings at 
Nara, from October 23 to 27. 

The sessions at Kyoto are scheduled to continue for twelve 
days, coming to a close on November 9. 


Data PAPERS 


It will be noted that August 1 is the date set for data-paper manu- 
scripts to be in the hands of the Central Secretariat at Honolulu for 
publication and distribution. As the secretaries will move to Japan 
early in the autumn in order to cooperate more effectively with the 
Japanese Conference Preparation Committee, this is the latest date fol- 
lowing which manuscripts can receive attention in Honolulu. There 
will be no publishing done in Japan. 


Japan Raitway Passes 


On June 9 Mr. Soichi Saito, Honorary Secretary of the Japan 
Council, cabled Central Headquarters to the effect that the government 
had granted railway passes to conference members while in Japan. This 
generous courtesy will be highly appreciated by Institute visitors while 
in that country in connection with the Kyoto conference. 


NEw ZEALAND CONFERENCE PREPARATION 


According to a report from Dr. G. H. Scholefield, Honorary Sec- 
retary of the New Zealand National Council, his group has in course 
of preparation a volume on New Zealand Affairs, which, it is expected, 
will be in the hands of the booksellers by August 1, in ample time for 
distribution previous to the Kyoto conference. This volume will con- 
sist of a dozen papers by various experts on New Zealand conditions 
and relationships. 


BritisH MONOGRAPHS 


In a report letter from Mr. H. A. Wyndham, Chairman and Acting 
Secretary of the British Group of the Institute, it was made clear that 
the following studies are in course of preparation for the Kyoto 
conference : 

William P. Ker, The Government of Chinese in Malaya, Hongkong 
and Weihaiwei; Sir Harold Parlett, Monograph on Manchuria, being 
published by the Oxford University Press; Sir Hubert Murray, The 
Government of Subject Races; W. J. Hinton, The Migration of Chi- 
nese into British Malaya; British Capital in the Far East, a collective 
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study ; a monograph on the International Settlement at Shanghai. Some 
of these studies are already completed, and all, with the possible excep- 
tion of the study on Foreign Capital, will be in the hands of conference 
members in advance of the Kyoto sessions. 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL COUNCIL 


The Australian National Council held its annual session on April 5 
and 12 last, according to a report from Mr. G. F. Taylor, Honorary 
Secretary. In addition to the usual business it was decided at this meet- 
ing to prepare for an Australian round table on International Relations 
in the Pacific, which, at the time of writing (April 22), was completely 
organized. A series of 17 data papers on various aspects of this prob- 
lem were at that time underway and were due by the 21st of May, the 
discussion sessions to take place in early June. In selecting this subject 
for their Council’s major round table for the year the Council stated 
that nothing could be more important than an effort toward the devel- 
opment of an international point of view in Australia, and therefore 
they had decided to “study interests and clashes of the major powers in 
the Pacific, with a view to reconciling conflicts and examining the possi- 
bilities of the limitation of armaments.” The data papers prepared for 
this round table included statements on the population data of the 
Pacific area, on the main economic products of China and Japan, foreign 
investments in Pacific countries and the overseas trade of those coun- 
tries, treaty rights, military statistics, Manchuria and its various entan- 
glements, recent political developments in the Orient, questions of 
Western foreign policy, Pacific mandates, security and disarmament. 


Hawai ConFERENCE MEMBERS 


The Hawaii Group of the Institute announces its selection of mem- 
bers to attend the Kyoto conference. They are Prof. Romanzo Adams 
of the University of Hawaii; James D. Dole, president of the Hawaiian 
Pineapple Company; Walter F. Frear, former governor of Hawaii; 
Dr. Herbert Gregory, director of the Bishop Museum; Dr. T. Harada, 
professor of Japanese at the University of Hawaii, and Dr. Fred Lam, 
honorary secretary, the Chinese Chamber of Commerce of Honolulu. 


Mr. SHIN Saito 


The Institute is compelled to announce with deep regret the unex- 
pected death of Mr. Shin Saito, younger brother of Mr. Soichi Saito, 
Honorary Secretary of the Japanese National Council, on June 13 last. 
The younger Mr. Saito had for the past year acted as Executive Sec- 
retary for the Institute office at Tokyo and has been very busy in assist- 
ing the Japanese Council in its conference preparation. His loss will 
be sadly felt not only personally by his friends and acquaintances but 
in the conference work in which he was engaged. 


AssocraTE SECRETARY ARRIVES 


Mr. Keichi Yamasaki, newly appointed Associate General Secre- 
tary for the Institute, arrived at Central Headquarters in Honolulu on 
June 29. Mr. Yamasaki will spend some time at Central Headquarters 
and return to Japan in advance of the conference date, in order to 
further assist the Japanese Council in preparation for the Nara and 
Kyoto sessions. 


PACIFIC AFFAIRS 


Dr. HAWKLING YEN ABROAD 


News has come back of the earlier contacts of Dr. Yen, made in the 
course of his tour of National Councils in America and Europe. News- 
paper accounts and letters indicate a very successful period in San 
Francisco and surrounding territory, including luncheon meetings at 
the Palace Hotel, at Stanford University, at the Commonwealth Club 
of San Francisco, an address before Chinese Student groups and also 
talks over the radio. Dr. Yen was in San Francisco until the end 
of May. 

On June 2 he proceeded to Vancouver where he spent two days in 
meetings with the Institute group there and in addressing the Interna- 
tional-Council and the Vancouver Rotary. Stanley Brent, Secretary of 
the Vancouver Branch of the Institute, writes enthusiastically of Dr. 
Yen’s reception, and newspaper reports from that city give space to 
interesting material from his lectures. Dr. Yen was then scheduled to 
visit the five other branches of the Canadian Institute in Regina, Win- 
nipeg, Toronto, Ottawa and Montreal before the middle of June, pro- 
ceeding thence to Chicago and New York. He is expected to sail for 
London on July 6. 


James Y. C. YEN 


On May 24 the noted educational leader, Mr. James Y. C. Yen, 
founder and head of the Education Movement in China and the main- 
spring of the various educational innovations and experiments which 


that movement is undertaking, passed through Honolulu en route home 
from an extended lecture tour in the United States. Mr. Yen was a 
visitor at Central Headquarters, in consultation with the secretarial 
staff, and in the afternoon spoke at a crowded public meeting under the 
auspices of the Hawaii Council of the Institute. 


AN INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY OF PowiTicAL TERMS - 


The London Conference of Institutes for the Scientific Study of 
International Relations has undertaken the preparation of a lexicon of 
political terms to be prepared in codperation by the various institutes 
concerned. In recommending this venture before the conference Dr. 
Wilhem Haas of the Hochschule fiir Politik emphasizes the fact that 
confusion and misunderstanding are constantly being caused between 
nationals, owing to the inaccurate use or the imperfect understanding of 
political terms—terms which may have slightly different meanings in 
other countries so that literal translation is misleading, or which are 
peculiar to one country and have no exact equivalent. The sub-com- 
mittee in charge of the work expects to produce a convenient handbook 
for reference which would meet the practical needs of the large and 
growing class of persons engaged in public affairs in the international 
field. Suggestions for making this work as complete as possible, and 
for specific terms which would be included, are welcomed by the com- 
mittee which has its headquarters at the University Relations Section 
of the International Institute of Intellectual Cooperation, Palais-Royal, 
2 rue de Montpensier, Paris, France. It is expected that the work will 
go to press by the end of November next. 
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